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~~ Every man, 
| America should be busy doing that which 








1. Iceless Refrigerator without cover; 


SOME CONVENIENCES EVERY FARM WOMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
2. Iceless Refrigerator with cover; 3. Fly trap; 4. Barrel churn; 5. Butter worker; 6. Fireless cooker; 7. Home-made fireless. cooker. 
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ITERALLY, this isa period when no 
one should ‘‘have time to be sick.”’ 
woman and child in 


|| best serves the common welfare. Sickness 
|| and doctors’ bills are economic waste, and 


| waste in. National efficiency at a time 


when we can least afford it. 
The time will come when it will be lit- 
tle less than a disgrace to have such dis- 


_ eases as typhoid and malaria, because they 


are preventable, and every time there is 
a case of either the plain fact is that some 
one has beén careless—almost criminally 
careless—with one of our greatest of all 
possessions—human health. 

All our thousands of deaths, tens of 
thousands of cases of serious illness and 
millions of dollars in losses from doctors’, 
nursing and drug bills because of typhoid 
and malaria are avoidable, and the way to 


'* avoid them is to screen out flies and mos- 
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quitoes. When these pests are “screened 


out—when we keep flies away “from our- 
food and drink and mosquitoes ‘from bit- 
ing us—we will have prevented ‘probably 
90 per cent of all the sickness and ineffi; 
ciency due to typhoid and malaria: 


ee = 








Whatever it may cost, good -health is | 
worth the price; whatever adequate | 


screening of all doors and windows may | 
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cost, the investment will pay a thousand | 


per cent and more. 


And what is true of typhoid and malaria || 


is also true of our preventable minor ail- 
ments. Indigestion alone, due to unwise- 
ly selected or improperly prepared foods, 
is heavily handicapping many a person, 
yet it is almost wholly avoidable. 

We can't afford to be sick at this critical 
time; least of all can we afford togodown 
with a preventable disease. Screen up, | 


clean up,. keep well. 
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IRES 


Net mere good-roads tires, but 
tires that stand the punishment 
of all sorts and conditions of roads 
with the least evidence of hard 
usage. 

They put an end to those troubles 
which result from the use of ordi- 
nary 3,500 mile casings. 

In the matter of price, Vacuuntr 
Cup Tires cost approximately the 
same as such tires, and much less 
than any other make of tire carry- 
ing anywhere like equal mileage 
assurance. 

Guaranteed — per warranty tag 
attached to each casing — for 


6,000 Miles 
Makers of Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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Sorghum as a Silage Crop 


URING recent years sorghum has 

increased very rapidly in popu- 
larity in the South as a silage crop. 
In the early history of the use of 
sorghum for silage it was more or 
jess discredited through the mistake 
of putting it in the silo when imma- 
ture. But since it has been learned 
that all crops, especially the sweet 
sorghums, should be allowed to ma- 
ture well, get ripe, before being put in 
the silo, these sorghums have become 
very popular. 

Sorghum silage probably is slightly 
inferior to corn silage ton for ton, 
but it almost always produces more 
feed per acre. This is especially true 
on the average lands of the South or 
on any lands in this section which 
produce less than 35 to 40 bushels of 
corn per acre. On such lands sor- 
vhum will not only produce more feed 
to the acre but it is also more cer- 
tain. 

For silage many prefer the larger 
growing sorghums like Gooseneck, 
the so-called Texas seeded ribbon 
cane, or the old honey sorghum, now 
sometimes called Japanese seeded rib- 
bon cane. These varieties make a 
larger growth than the common Am- 
ber or Orange varieties, and are prob- 
ably superior as silage crops. 

There is no longer any doubt about 
the value of the sweet sorghums for 
silage, for they yield well and good 
silage can be made from them if they 
are allowed to mature well and are 
put into the silo properly. 

There is a general impression that 
it is best to mix corn with the sor- 
ghum when the latter is used for sil- 
age. There is considerable doubt if 
such is either necessary or even ad- 
visable. At least, there is probably 
little or no gain in mixing these two 
plants in the silo. If such is done the 


sorghum should be planted early 
enough so it will certainly be ma- 


ture when the corn is ready to put in, 
for while the corn will not wait long, 
the sorghum will wait for a con- 
siderable time if necessary for the 
corn to mature. 

Sey beans and some other legumes 
are occasionally put in the silo, but 
none of the legumes so far as we 
know are as Satisfactory silage crops 
as either corn or sorghum. If soy 
beans are used we believe they should 
be planted right in the same row 
with the corn. Everything considered, 
on the average lands of the South 
the sweet sorghums are probably our 
best silage crops. They yield more 
per acre, will wait longer to be put 
in the silo if itis not convenient to 
put them in just at the right time and 
they pack better and more tonnage 
can be put in a given space than of 
corn. 





Codperation in the Purchase and 
Use of Silo-filling machinery 


]F THE cattle industry is to be devel- 

oped in the South the growing and 
saving of more feed is the first and 
most pressing need. The silo is per- 
haps the most important aid to this 
end. It is as essential to the most 
successful feeding of beef cattle as 
to the feeding of the dairy cow and if 
the cattle industry is to grow the 
number of silos in the South must 
also grow. 

About the only possible objection 
to the silo is the cost of the silo and 
the machinery for filling it. The to- 
tal cost of all these is considerable, 
and if to be borne by one man to be 


used only for a few days each year 
this expense may ‘become too heavy. 
It may be so large as to make a silo 
unprofitable to the small farmer with 
a small number of animals to feed. 

But the engine can be used for oth- 
er purposes, for on almost any farm 
there other work which such an 
engine can do. This is one argument 
in favor of the purchase of tractors; 
they can furnish the belt power re- 
quired for this and other  pur- 
poses. But the true solution of 
the large cost of the silage-filling ma- 
chinery is coOperation. With many 
kinds of farm work and farm ma- 
chinery this is not. practicable; be- 
cause of the conflicting needs of the 
different co-owners. But when sor- 
ghum is used for silage-making it is 
an easy matter to fill at least four or 
five silos, or even eight or ten silos 
for that matter, with one outfit. The 
sorghum will wait a week or two 
without serious injury, and in most 
cases to the betterment of the silage; 
while the filling of the silo, requiring 
a large amount of extra jJabor or an 
extra force, lends itself readily to 
codéperation or exchange of work 
among neighbors. In fact, three or 
four neighbors can, if they really 
want to, combine their labor force in 
the filling of their silos to the ad- 
vantage of all, both because of the 
economy in labor and in ethe pur- 
chase of the machinery. It is a dis- 
tinct economic loss for four neigh- 
bors, for instance, to own and main- 
tain four silo-filling outfits and fill 
their silos separately by the hiring of 
extra labor, when ‘by the cooperative 
ownership of the machinery and the 
combining of their forces they can do 
the work better without extra labor 
and at one-fourth the investment in 
machinery. 


is 





Growing. Hogs on Grazing Crops 
Alone 


READER asks: “Is it possible to 

produce swine suitable for market 
by the small pasture method on 
grasses alone? 

“If it is not possible to do this 
please state the amount of grain 
which would have to be fed in addi- 
tion to get them fat enough for mar- 
ket.” 

It is possible to raise hogs suitable 
for market on grazing crops alone in 
the latitude of New Orleans, but we 
do not believe it is a practical busi- 
ness proposition or that it would be 
most profitable. The stomach of the 
hog is small and not adapted to the 
handling of coarse, bulky feeds. In 
order to enable the hog to digest 
enough feed to make good growth it 
must have at least a part ‘of its feed 
in concentrated form, “that is, some- 
thing like the grains. 

Of course, some grazing crops like 
soy beans, peanuts, etc., will furnish 
ample feed for a hog on which to 
make good growth, but this is not the 
case with the “grasses,” using this 
term correctly. That is, grasses like 
Bermuda, sorghum, etc., are not suffi- 
ciently nutritious for pigs to make 
good or satisfactory growth on them 
alone. Moreover, it is not practicable, 
nor the most economical, to attempt 
to provide grazing crops, when used 
alone, suitable for producing good 
growth in all kinds of hogs at all sea- 
sons of the year. In the first place, 
brood sows suckling pigs and young 
pigs from weaning time up until they 
are at least four or five months old 
should have. some concentrates or 
grain. It is not practicable to have 


the best grazing crops for hogs at all 


seasons. In the fall, sows and shoats 
might make good growth grazing 


corn and soy beans, or corn and pea- 
nuts, but for the spring litters these 
crops are not available through the 
early summer and the crops then 
available are not suitable, without the 
addition. ‘of some concentrates. 

In short, the best plan is not to de- 
pend on grazing crops entirely, nor to 
depend on the feeding of grain en- 
tirely. One is about as unlikely ta 
prove profitable as the other. The 
correct plan is to aim at using a max- 
imum of grazing crops and a mini- 
mum of high-priced concentrates. 
This does not mean that so little 
grain is to be fed that the hogs will 
make poor growth or that the grazing 
crops are to be used so largely that 
the best results will not be obtained 
from them. If no grain is used the 
best results will generally not be ob- 
tained from the grazing crops, just as 
the best results are not obtained from 
grain alone, without grazing. When 
the hogs are grazing peanuts, soy 
beans, etc., from one-fourth to one- 
third of a ration of corn or other sim- 
ilar grain will usually be most profita- 
ble, but when the grazing is an ordin- 
ary pasture, from one-half to three- 
fourths of a full grain ration will us- 
ually be most profitable. For sows 
suckling pigs and for young pigs two 
to five months old, at least half a full 
ration should be used even when they 
are on good legume pastures, like al- 
falfa or clover. On the other hand, 
dry sows or hogs weighing 100 to 150 
pounds will get along with very little 
grain when on good grazing crops 
like the clovers, rape or alfalfa, and it 
may pay to keep them on these crops 
with very little grain until the better 
grazing crops like soy beans, peanuts, 
etc., are ready for use. 

The hog-raiser should plan to have 
available as nearly at all times as is 
possible, the best grazing crops to be 
grown under his soil and climatic 
conditions and then use only such 
grains or concentrates as are neces- 
sary to obtain satisfactory gains and 
the best, or most economical results 
from the grazing available at the dif- 
ferent seasons. If a man plans to hog 
down corn and plants peanuts or soy 
beans in the same field, or if the corn 
and the legumes are both available at 
the same time, no other grain will be 
necessary; but during the winter or 
middle of the summer only fall-sowed 
grains or the ordinary pastures may 
be available, and in such cases some 
concentrates must be used if good 
growth is to be obtained, especially 
will considerable grain or concen- 
trates be necessary at these times for 
suckling sows or pigs two to five 
months old. 

Again, it cannot be too often insist- 
ed upon that both grazing crops and 
concentrates are necessary in the 
most economical hog raising. Suitable 
grazing crops can not be provided at 
all seasons, that will alone give best 
results, 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 
Calf With Scours 











READER writes: “Tell me what 

to do for a calf which is afflicted 
with a bad case of scours. We had 
one to linger about three months last 
summer and finally die. This one 
seems to be going the same way.” 

To effectively or intelligently. treat 
a case of scours in a calf one must 
know the cause. There is one gype of 
calf scours which develops soon after 
the birth of the calf, usually immed- 
iately or within-a few days. It is 
generally associated in the herd with 
abortion and retained afterbirth, and 
is due to an infection from the cow 


or other calves. Another type is due 
to faulty feeding, and usually devel- 
ops later in the life of the calf—from 
a few days up to a year old. It is 
most frequently caused by overfeed- 
ing, irregular feeding on cold milk, 
or perhaps more frequently from the 
feeding of filthy milk or milk from 
dirty vessels; but may be due to any 
marked irregularity or defect in feed- 
ing. The third type, which is com- 
mon in the South, is due to worms, 
stomach or hook worms, or other in- 
testinal or stomach parasites. 

Without much certainty that our 
guess is right; we shall assume that 
the second type of scours is the one 
affecting our reader’s calf, although it 
might be a mild or prolonged case of 
the first or infective type; or if the 
calf is older it might actually be of 
the third or parasitic type. In fact, 
it might even be due to causes which 
are not included in any of the classes 
we have mentioned. 


In calves between 10 days and six 
months of age we believe the follow- 
ing are the most frequent causes of 
scours: 

1. Over-feeding, especially on skim- 
med milk or when a change is made 
from whole to skimmed milk. 


2. Infected milk, unclean milk. The 
infection is perhaps most generally 
due to feeding from unclean or in- 
fected vessels, containing decomposs 
ing milk. 

3. Irregularities in feeding, such as 
allowing one calf to get more than its 
share at one feed and not its fair 
share at another; the feeding of milk 
with large variations in temperature, 
warm milk at one feed and coldsat the 
next; aliowing the calf to go too 
long without feed and then giving 
too much milk, etc. But over-feeding 
and dirty or infected milk are proba- 
bly the two most common causes of 
scours in calves of the age stated. 
Whatever the cause, the quantity of 
milk or feed must be reduced. Often 
it is best to withhold all milk for 24 
hours and then start feeding again at 
frequent intervals but giving not over 
one-tenth the amount usually given 
daily. If the calf is scouring it is not 
digesting the milk or getting any 
benefit from it. The milk in such a 
case simply feeds the scours instead 
of the calf. The milk should be warm, 
say 95 to 100 degrees, and given at 
about the same temperature every 
time. The fresher the milk the less 
likely it is to contain large quantities 
of harmful bacteria. The vessels 
should be thoroughly washed, scalded 
and exposed to the sun. In fact, the 
vessels out of which the calves are 
fed should receive the same scrupu- 
lous care which should be given to 
all vessels when the milk is used for 
human food. Most can be done to- 
ward correcting the scours, by at- 
tention to these matters in feeding. 

The calf over one month old should 
not get all its feed in the form of 
milk, but should get some good clean 
grass hay and an allowance of whole 
corn or corn and oats. Green grass 
and legume hays should be avoided in 
the case of scours in a calf receiving 
milk as the larger part of its feed. 

The best treatment we have ever 
used when accompanied by the care- 
ful feeding advised above is from half 
a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful ac- 
cording to the age of the calf,. of 
equal parts of subnitrate of bismuth 
and powdered chalk, three times a 
day. It may be placed in the mouth 
dry and the head held up for a short 
time until the material is swallowed. 
In many cases one to three ounces of 
castor oil, to aid in the removal of 
the undigested milk in the intestines, 
will be found beneficial and if the 
calf is weak a half tablespoonful to a 
tablespoonful of whiskey may be 
given with the oil. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 











Different Genera of Cucurbits Will 
Not Mix 


“ft HAVE watermelons and pumpkins 
in near-by patches. Will they mix?” 
No, you cannot cross pumpkins and 

watermelons. You can cross squashes 

and pumpkins and different varieties 

of Citrullus or watermelon family. I 

grow cucumbers and cantaloupes side 

by side and get good cantaloupes and 
good “cukes,” and the seed make the 
same clear distinction another season 
and never show any signs of mixing. 








Tomato Blooms Fail to Set 


‘l FIND that the bloom on my toma- 
to plants seems to dry up and fail 
to set tomatoes. Had same trouble 
last year, and the tomatoes would rot 
before ripening.” 

It is probable that dashes of rain 
spoil the flowers. They seldom fail in 
dry sunny weather. Tomatoes should 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture as 
soon as they start to grow outside, 
and repeating every ten days till fruit 
is more than half grown. This is to 
check leaf blight and most of the 
rots. 





Keeping Seed Grain 


“rt HAVE 25 bushels of rye from last 
year’s crop which I want to sow in 
the fall. How can I keep it during 
the summer, for the weevils generally 
eat it up?” 

If there are live wevils in it, kill 
them with carbon disulphide as I have 
told year after year in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If no weevils have yet 
hatched out, mix it heavily with air- 
slaked lime. This will usually prevent 
the hatching of the weevils. Seeds- 
men use the naphthaline moth balls 
well scattered through the sacks of 
seed they have to keep over. 





Fertilizing Tomatoes 


“(\N A piece of land that will make 

seven to eight barrels of corn an 
acre | had a poor stand of clover 
last year. I have turned and limed it 
with one ton of ground limestone an 
acre and wish to grow tomatoes on it 
this summer for a canning factory. 
Have ordered nitrate of soda ana 
wish to use it with acid phosphate. 
Would you mix the nitrate and acid 
and use it in the hill before setting 
the plants, or would you use the phos- 
phate in the hill and apply the nitrate 
of soda as a side application after 
they start to grow?” 

I would never use nitrate of soda 
before planting crops, but always dur- 
ing the growth of the plants. I would 
prefer to use a mixture of one-third 
cottonseed meal and two-thirds acid 
phosphate, 500 pounds an acre for the 
tomatoes, half perhaps in the hills 
and half broadcast, for tomato roots 
run all over the ground. Then if 
growth is not satisfactory you can 
use the nitrate of soda to invigorate 
the plants. 





Two-year-old Asparagus Roots Not 
~ as Good as One-year Ones 


“DLEASE tell me how to cultivate an 
asparagus bed set out the last of 
April with two-year-old roots. Will 
this bed do to cut from this spring?” 
You will be fortunate if zou get 
good shoots of asparagus from the 
two-year roots by the spring of 1920. 
Taking up roots after two years 
growth is a heavier shock to the plant 
than taking up one-year ones, and it 
takes them longer to recover. I have 
told in full on this page more than 
once how I grow asparagus. You 
could have gotten cuttings a year. 


sooner by sowing the seed than by 
planting any roots. 


It is no use to re- 


peat the method now, as it is too late 
for the season. Keep your plants clean 
cultivated and scatter nitrate of soda 
alongside the rows twice during the 
summer. In the late fall cut the tops 
off and cover the bed heavily with 
stable manure. Dig this in in the 
spring and repeat the clean cultiva- 
tion and manure again, in the fall. 
Then in three years you can begin 
cutting, stopping every year at June 
and then cultivating clean and manur- 
ing to get a heavier growth the next 
year. Big asparagus shoots come as 
the result of heavy feeding. 





Here Is a New Plant Metamorphosis 


“TELL me why red clover turns to 
white clover in three years on my 
land. Red clover is blooming now. 
Can I strip the heads and save the 
seed?” . 
Red clover never turns to white 
clover on your land or on anybody’s 
land anywhere. It would be rather 
strange that red clover lasted even 
two years in eastern North Carolina. 
It is mainly a biennial plant anywhere, 
and is not well suited to Southern 





can people seemed to grow strawber- 


ries on a larger scale, for he had seen 
where as many as a hundred wagon 
loads were sent to the New York 


market ou some single days. 

We grow varieties that suit our soil 
and climate better than the European 
The varieties grown in Eng- 
land are either Fragraria Vesca or F. 
Elatior, or crosses of these. Both are 


sorts. 


native to, Europe. Our strawberries 
originated in crosscs of Fragraria 
Virginica and F. Grandiflora, the 
former native all over the United 


States and the latter native of South 
America. In many of our numerous 
varieties there will be some traces of 
European species, and our strawber- 
ries, like our people, are composite. 
We have now many varieties as good 
and better than the English, and it 
depends on the individual digestive 
peculiarities as to whether they are 
valuable in the diet or not. 





Growing Late Crop Potatoes for 
Seed 

“T AM growing Irish potatoes for the 

Northern markets, and want to 

produce my own seed potatoes. Tell 

me how shall I keep the spring seed, 

how to handle the fall potatoes, how 


to keep them in winter, and how to 
get them to sprout in the spring.” 


The best way to grow the late crop 





the oats and wheat. 


of your supply now. 


get a start in the cultivated fields. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


Me sure that you have plenty of pea, bean or peanut seed to 


make certain of a hay or grazing crop in all the corn and after 


2. Seed for the hay crops and the work of putting them in will be 
a whole lot more economical than buying hay next year. 


3. Insure continuous grazing for the hogs by successive plantings. 
This is the only way to hog profits. 


4. Make that late planting of watermelons, if you have not already 
done so. A summer without melons is a pretty dreary affair. 


5. Many a crop is made or lost in June: don’t let the grass ever 


Make sure 








conditions except in the elevated red 
clay regions near and ‘in the moun- 
tains. White clover comes in natural- 
ly from white clover seed in the soil, 
and is far more natural to your soil 
and climate than red clover, and for 
rapid soil improyement, the annual 
crimson clover is far better than 
either. The red clover does not seed 
well with the first bloom. Cut this 
for hay and get seed from the second 
growth. 





Strawberries in England and in the 
United States 


PHYSICIAN writes that “In ‘the 

School of Tropical Medicine in 
England we were told that strawber- 
ries were a good diet in spring. This 
was evidently true of the berries 
raised there. The fruit grown here 
could not have the effect desired. 
There seems to be a difference in pro- 
duce. I have wondered if soil condi- 
tions really created a difference in the 
chemical constituents of the berry?” 


In my own experience and with 
most people the strawberries are fine 
for spring-use, though I know some 
who cannot eat them. But this is the 
fault of the individual digestive pow- 
ers rather than any defect in the 
berry. It is true that we do not grow 
the same species of strawberry here 
that they grow in England. Many 
years ago the finest of the European 
varieties were tested here and failed 
to make a commercial success, though 
making some very fine berries. 

Some years ago, reading an English 
horticultural paper, I was greatly 
amused by the reply the editor made 
to a correspondent who asked the 
best way to send strawberries to mar- 
ket. He told him to wrap each berry 
in tissue paper and pack in small pa- 
per boxes. He added that the Ameri- 


is to get seed of last season which 
have been kept over in cold storage 
and plant these in late July or early 
August. But you can also grow a sec- 
ond crop from your early potatoes 
by letting them mature in the ground 
and then taking them up and cutting 
in halves and spread out and cover 
with pine straw kept somewhat moist. 
Then as they show signs of sprouting, 
plant them in deep furrows and cover 
very lightly at first, working the soil 
to them as they grow till level. When 
tops are cut by frost, take them up 
and bury in hills or banks very much 
like sweet potatoes, or put them ina 
totally dark cellar where a temper- 
ature but a few degrees above freez- 
ing can be maintained. A _ temper- 
ature of 35 to 40 degrees is best. 

For planting in spring, cut to two 
eyes and plant as usual. They will be 
a little slower in starting than the 
Northern seed, but will make a much 
heavier crop. 





Sundry Queries 


“T HAVE had on hand for some time 

several hundred pounds of cotton- 
seed hulls. These are poor feed at 
best, but these have been worked over 
by rats and are not fit to feed. On 
what crop will they be best as a fer- 
tilizer? I intend to sow the last of 
June the following mixture per acre: 
one bushel of tall meadow oats grass, 
one bushel of orchard grass, one-half 
gallon of red clover and half a bushel 
of buckwheat for nurse crop, to be 
cut in fall. 


“Though rather late, I set out the 
first week in May apple, peach and 
cherry trees. Made large holes and 
pruned the tops well, partly filled the 
holes with old leached ashes and 
earth, a good garden loam, tamping 
the earth well on the roots and filled 
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up with loose earth and did not water. 
What do in the way of 
mulching and fertilizing this summer? 
Should I have used water?” 

As 
poor 


should 1] 


you say, cottonseed hulls are 
feed, and not much manure 
The best way to use them will be as 
bedding in the stalls, for they make a 
fine absorbent for the liquid part of 
the manure. Then you can make corn 
with the manure. 


as 


often sowed red clover in 
corn in late June with success, but I 
have never tried sowing grass seed 
at that time. Late June is rather ear- 
ly for buckwheat to make a good crop 
of grain. It does best to come in af- 
ter the nights are getting ccoler and 
the dews heavier. We sow here from 
the middle of July to August. 


1 have 


I never use anything next the roots 
of trees except the top soil taken 
from the holes where they are plant- 
ed. I prefer to have the soil medium 
dry and ram every inch as tight as 
though setting a post, and never wa- 
ter. Water poured into the holes to 
settle the soil will cause baking of 
the soil and cracking, thus letting air 
in. Ramming dry soil is far better. 
Late planted trees are helped by 
mulching the surface of the soil 
around them either with straw, pine 
leaves or manure. The roots should 
always be pruned to remove all the 
fine fibrous roots that are sure to be 
dried up. New root fibres and root 
hairs, through which~«alone the tree 
gets food from the soil, are more 
quickly produced from pruned roots 
than from dried up fibres. I once set 
a row of cherry trees by a roadside a 
mile long in early June and did not 
lose a plant. They were well rammed 
and mulched with rough, strawy ma- 
nure. 





Several Inquiries 
SOUTH Carolina woman wants to 
know: 

1. Best variety of strawberry. 

2. Best variety of raspberry. 

3. How to keep dahlias in winter. 

4. What to do for roses that fail to 
open their buds. 

5.. Hew to save sugar pea seed. Do 
they mix when grown along with 
others, and how to keep the seed from 
the weevils? 

6. How to keep tulips and narcissi 
till fall planting time. 


1. There is no best strawberry. 
There is a host of fine ones, each 
variety with its special quality. For 


a mid-season variety you will find the 
Chesapeake as good as any. - 

2. For a red raspberry, Cuthbert 
is about the best. For black ones, 
Gregg and Cumberland. 

3. To keep dahlias in winter, bank 
them like sweet potatoes. In your 
climate cover them thickly where they 
grew with pine straw and earth 
enough to keep it from blowing off. 
Then when they sprout in spring 
take them up and divide to single 
stems and replant. 

4. Dig them up and plant better 
varieties. There are many very dou- 
ble roses that have this fault in the 
open ground in bad seasons, and 
nothing that you can do will help. 

5. Better forget it, and buy your 
seed peas from the best seed houses. 
You can get better seed than you can 
save in your climate. No seedsman 
would sell you peas grown in the 
South. Seed can be packed in air- 
slaked lime to prevent the weevils 
from hatching out. If any come out 
you can kill them with carbon disul- 
phide as I have described many, many 
times in The Progressive Farmer. 

6. Take up the tulips and narcissi 
when the tops begin to turn yellow. 
Cut off tops and roots and keep in 
shallow boxes in a dark room. 





HIS RECORD 
Guest—“How much did you ever get out 
of your car?” 
Owner—‘"Well, I think seven times In one 
mile, is my record.—Milestones. 
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BETTER SERVICE FROM THE GRAIN BINDER | 


By P. T. HINES | 





Toe world needs every grain of 
wheat that reaches maturity this 
year, and the binder should be 
made to do its very best—that the 
grain may be cut clean, shattered out 
as little as possible, and harvested at 
the time when it will give the heav- 
iest yield. Besides these things, it is 
desirable to have the binder operate 
smoothly and with as little draft as 
possible. 

If there are any broken parts about 
your machine that have not been du- 
plicated, by all means order these 
parts at once so that when the grain 
ts in the best shape for harvesting 
there may be no delay on this ac- 
count. Also get the binder out of the 
shed and go over it carefully—clean- 
ing bearings, making adjustments, 
minor repairs, taking up wear in 
bearings, and seeing that all oil holes 
are open for free passage of oil. 


Avoiding Canvas Trouble 


HE binder canvasses or elevators 
should also receive attention. Fre- 
quently slats have become broken, 
buckles lost, fastening straps torn 
away, and the canvasses themselves 
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SHOTTER nook On BiLYS 


KNOTTING ARRANGEMENT ON GRAIN 
BINDER 


torn and frayed at the edges. If there 
is canvas on hand to make patches, 
material for slats, leather for straps, 
rivets, and other necessary things, re- 
pairs may usually be made so that 
canvasses will run through another 
season. If these repairs cannot be 
made so as to avoid trouble, however, 
it will be cheaper to buy new can- 
vasses outright rather than suffer ser- 
ious delay or waste of grain. One 
should also see that elevator frames 
are square. This may be done with 
the use of a carpenter’s square or by 
measuring from corner to corner 
with two sticks. If out of square, ad- 
just with the braces provided for the 
purpose. 


Bearings and Chains Should Be 
Watched 


ANOTHER thing that sometimes 

gives trouble is the various drive 
chains. Get a good supply of extra 
links for all these chains before you 
begin harvesting. A few links will 
cost very little, but a delay in replac- 
ing broken ones may mean serious 
loss. 

All chains should be run compara- 
tively loose, with the hooks of the 
links pointing in the direction in 
which they are driven. They should 
also be kept free from oil where 
much exposed to dust as this will only 
serve to collect the dust and make a 
grinding paste. All these things mean 
excessive wear. 

The cutting of gears is also hasten- 
ed by excessive use of oil when cut- 
ting grain in sandy fields. Most of 
these gears are adjustable at the end 
of each countershaft and should be 
kept properly in mesh by the use of 
this adjustment. Properly meshed 
gears have the minimum amount of 
wear. 

If canvas rollers bind, adjust by the 
rods or braces provided for this pur- 
pose. Wrapping of straw is some- 
tymes found on the front end of the 
bichon roller and this usually may 
be overcome by tilting the machine 
slightly. 


If the draft seems very heavy, it is 
almost sure to be because of (1) poor 


lubrication, (2) tight chains, (3) bind- 
ing rollers or canvas, or (4) improper 
mesh of gears. Side draft is some- 
times caused by worn roller bearings 
or poor lubrication in the grain 
wheel, 

In oiling the machine, use nothing 
but the best machine oil, and give 
especial attention to  crank-shaft, 
bevel gear shafts, packer, and needle 
shaft bearings. Also see that the 
bearings of the elevator rollers are 
kept well oiled. .« 


The Use of Binder Levers 


EW farmers and practically no 

dealers know how to use the var- 
ious binder levers—and success in 
operating a binder depends in large 
measure upon the proper use of these. 

The tilting lever should be set so 
that the machine will run _ nearly 
level, tilting slightly forward. If this 
is done, the elevators will handle the 
grain to best advantage. In driving 
up an incline, it will be necessary to 
give the binder more tilt; and when 
going down hill less tilt. Give the ex- 
treme tilt only when you cannot 
reach the grain otherwise. For cut- 
ting lodged and tangled grain, how- 
ever, raise the machine about half 
way up the side brackets and then tilt 
the platform so that the guard fingers 
nearly touch the ground. This is call- 
ed “picking up” grain. 

The lever for shifting the binding 
arrangement backward and forward 
should be set so that the apparatus 
will bind in the center of the bundles. 

Do not use the butt adjusting lever 
to regulate the length of the bundles. 
Set it as far forward as possible and 
leave it there. Only when grain is 
extremely short is it necessary to 
bring this adjuster into play. 

The reel levers should be adjusted 
so as to run the reel close to the top 
of grain and far enough forward so 
that it will not leave the grain until 
it is cut. The perfection of the bind- 
ing depends largely on how the reel is 
used. 


The Binder and Knotter 


IRST of all, be sure that the binder 

is correctly threaded. The in- 
struction book of your particular ma- 
chine will tell how to do this. Study 
it. Keep the tension tight on the 
twine, but not too tight. Just so there 
will be no slack is about right. Do 
not try to regulate the size of the 
bundle with the tension or knotter 
spring. 

If bundles are thrown out not tied 
and with twine straight and no knot 
in it, the knotter spring is too loose 


Make this ad- 
justment carefully, giving the nut 
only a quarter-turn at each adjust- 
ment. If the spring is too tight on 
the knotter, it will break the twine. 


and may be tightened. 


If bands remain on knotter bills 
with one end loosely knotted and the 
other cut off smooth, it indicates that 
the cord holder spring is too loose 
and that the tension is too tight. 


If bands remain on the knotter 
with one end tied in a hard knot and 
the other end cut off smooth, it indi- 
cates that either the cord holder 
spring is too loose and the tension 
perfect, or that the tension is too 
loose and the cord holder spring per- 
fectly adjusted. 


If bands remain on the knotter with 
one end loosely knotted and the oth- 
er frazzled and ragged it indicates 
that the tension and the cord holder 
spring adjustment are both too tight. 

If bands are found with the bundles 
with one end tied in a hard knot and 
the other end frazzled and ragged, it 
indicates that the twine cord holder 
spring is too tight. 

If bands are found with bundles 
with both ends unknotted and fraz- 
zled and ragged, it indicates that the 
cord holder spring is very tight. 

If bands are found on the knotter 
bills with the knot formed and with 
the band broken somewhere around 
its circumference, it indicates that the 
knotter spring is too tight. 


The operator should not fret be- 
cause a loose bundle is thrown out 
occasionally, and nothing should be 
tampered with unless this failure to 
tie is repeated. 

Sometimes in heavy grain the head 
cannot discharge a bundle and the 
machine “chokes down.” When this 
happens, adjust the head to tie a 
smaller bundle, and loosen the ten- 
sion of the compressor spring some- 
what. 


Storing the Binder 


HEN the binder is left at noon or 

night, the canvasses should be 
loosened. If not, they will stretch 
unduly in the day or at night get 
damp and become so taut that fas- 
tening straps will sometimes be pull- 
ed out. It is always a safer plan to 
remove the canvasses entirely at night 
and place them under shelter. If this 
is not done, a tent or wagon cover 
should be spread over the entire ma- 
chine and tied so that it will not blow 
off in case of a rain. 


The binder should be _— stored 
promptly after harvest; and as it is 
a machine that is little used it may 
be stored in some corner of the ma- 
chine shed where it will be least in 
the way. If the reel, bundle carrier, 
and tongue are removed, the machine 
may be stored in much less space. 
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The canvasses should also be remov- 
ed. The fastening straps should be 
soaked in harness oil. It will also be 
well to make any needed repairs on 
the canvasses before storing them. 
Storing the canvasses consists of roll- 
ing the three sections in a large bun- 
dle and then suspending the roll from 
the ceiling of some building free from 
wind and weather. 


Lastly, clean off the entire machine 
and give it a good coat of paint. Do 
not paint the rollers and other parts 
where the canvasses rub, but coat 
such parts with linseed oil instead. 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
A Way to Save Fertilizer Money 


HE South spends a great deal of 

money for fertilizers, but it is 
quite possible that it does not spend 
enough. 











It is natural to want to spend as 
little money as possible for fertilizers, 
so when planting a crop of any ' nd 
there is a tendency to make fertilizer 
applications lighter than good judg- 
ment dictates. 

When a small application is made, 
everything usually goes well with the 
crop until it begins to mature. Then, 
something seems to be wrong. The 
corn does not fill out well; the cotton 
is delayed in maturing; or the wheat 
is chaffy. 

The reason is easily explained—the 
light application of fertilizer gives 
out at the time of crop maturity or 
fruitage, resulting in a poor crop. A 
little more fertilizer at this time 
would often turn a dead loss into a 
handsome profit. 

The thing to do is to make sure that 
enough fertilizer is put under a crop 
to grow it, or see that it gets a proper 
side-dressing at the right time. 

This is one way to save fertilizer 
money—giving a crop enough addi- 
tional plant food to carry it “over the 
top” at the time of maturity so that 
the money already spent for fertilizer 
will not be lost. 


CLAIMED SALES DATES 


HEREFORDS 
James V. Hill, Roundhead, Ohio, sale 
at Lexington, Ky., June 8th. 
JERSEYS 
Southern Breeders Sales Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., Wednesday, June 12, John Early, 
Secretary. 











SHORTHORNS 
Red Cross Shorthorn Bull Sale, F. I. Der- 
by, Manager, July 2, 1918, Birmingham, Ala. 
DUROCS 
Peacock & Hodge, Moultrie, Ga., July 4th. 
Pinecrest Farm, Charleston, Miss., July 


3ist. 
Enochs Farms, Fernwood, Miss., August 
t 


st. 

Mississippi Duroc-Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, J. A. Martin, Jr., Sec., Hardy, Miss., 
sale at Jackson, Miss., August 2d. 








woman always responds. 


with the minimum of drudgery. 








THE RIDING CULTIVATOR ATTRACTS FARM GIRLS 





HEN a farmer has a riding cultivator and help gets short, almost any rosy-cheeked farm girl can 

ride behind a pair of horses and get twice as much work done as the father himself used to do when 
he trudged and sweated all day behind one mule. Look at this attractive picture of young Miss Lipe, of 
Stanly County, N. C., helping beat the Kaiser. Thank God, our women don’t have to make such sacrifices as 
the women of France (see picture on page 7), but whenever the call of duty comes, the Southern farm 
But it is the first duty of the Southern farm man to provide abundant labor- 
saving machinery both for farm and household work, so that the maximum of work may be accomplished 
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“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 


Resolve Now to Have Snowballs, 
Flags and Yellow Corchorus Next 
Spring — Giving Away Plants— 
Three Crops a Year in the Garden— 
Save Seeds 





AVE I ever recommended snow- 
4balls for universal planting? I 
have forgotten, but anyway plant 


some this fall if you have to pay for 
them by fiving on 
cornbread and wa- 


ter. What a de- 
light mine proved 
this spring. Ten 


feet of white love- 
liness lasting for 





weeks. And it’s as 

hardy as an aurora 

borealis. This win- 

ter laid out so 

MRS. PATTERSON many plants and 
shrubs that it’s well to know the 
snowball deserves its name and in- 


tense cold doesn’t hurt it in the least. 

Another source of spring-time hap- 
piness was found in my flags: 
purple and white and yellow and 
brown and all intermediate shades, 
with their sword-like leaves, all stand- 
ing erect and stiff like so many sol- 
diers on parade. By planting early 
and late varieties I have them for 
about two months. I got a Siberian 
variety: you never read a more glow- 
ing advertisement, but like most 
things Russian, it was a bitter disap- 
pointment. It must have originated in 
a Bolsheviki garden, I made a special 





bed for it—nursed and petted it for 
two years; and now all there is to it 
is a small purple flower, no perfume, 
and some healthy green leaves. It’s 
going to get yanked out of its bed of 
honor and put on a back seat just as 
soon as I can have it done. 


e 6 © 

That isn’t the only blow I’ve had 
this spring. Washington sends me a 
lot of plants to experiment with— 
plants from China and Japan and out- 
of-the-way places of the earth. Among 


other things was a flag root from the 
Himalayas with a very imposing name 
on a lead tag fastened on, and that 
too was given a place of honor. It 
just bloomed—same old yellow and 
brown variety that I have by the hun- 
dreds. Of course the new varieties 
they send are often interesting, but to 
repeat what I’ve said so many times, 
nothing can touch our old standbys, 
dogwoods, mimosas, crape myrtle and 
snowballs. 


The yellow corchorus—a shrub that 
used to grow in all old-fashioned gar- 
dens, is another thoroughly satisfac- 
tory plant. In arranging flowers for 
the home, a bit of yellow nearly al- 
ways helps, and so does a bit of white, 


to mix with ots flowers. I hike ail 
sorts of flowers mixed together just 
as nature grows them. I never did 
like each sort by itself; it’s too stiff 
and artificial looking. I like to see 
everything blooming inside as well as 
outside, and the more depressed I am 
about the war, the more I need flow- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





farm is known as the “Handy 

Man.” He is constantly called 
on to make things or repair things. 
If the pump goes wrong, it is his 
business to fix it. If a new lawn 
swing is needed, he must make it. 


Grav fe i on almost every 


One who does not have a me- 
chanical turn of mind would think 
that the “Handy Man” would grow 
tired of being pestered so much. 
Not at all. He loves the work and 
feels much pleased when someone 
brings him a hard mechanical nut 
to crack. It flatters him, you see, 
and he never has enough to do on 
rainy days and in spare time. 

So we intend to come to his res- 
cue and suggest some things for 
him to make. Hereafter, there- 





ATTENTION, THE FARM “HANDY MAN” 





fore, we will run each week a very 
brief illustrated article telling how 
to make some practical and useful 
device either for the farm or farm 
home. 


Mr. P. T. Hines, himself a farm 
“handy man,” will prepare these 
articles for us and they will be 
thoroughly practical. To begin 
with, the articles will be very sim- 
ple and easily constructed—so sim- 
ple that the average farm boy can 
construct them—and will grow 
more complicated as the series ad- 
vances. A fair degree of simplicity 
will be maintained throughout the 
articles, however, and few farmers 
will find difficulty in making any- 
thing described. 


Watch for them! 








ers—absolutely need them. I feel that 
it is so absolutely imperative to de- 
feat a nation of brutes like the Ger- 
man people have shown themselves 
to be, that I am glad to do without 
anything and everything to help our 
country win, and the allies will win— 
don’t you doubt that—but I don’t feel 
it’s necessary to do without flowers. 
i ae 


The vegetable garden is just spread- 
ing itself—everything is growing and 
flourishing and getting ready to be 
eaten on record time. I always plant 








THE IHC LINE 


GRAIN MACHINES 


Py Machines Best Substitutes 
. For Scarce Hired Hel P, 
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Binders Headers Reapers 
Rice Binders Push Binders 
Harvester -Threshers 


THE American farmer produces more per 

ee. than any other farmer in the world, 
Using labor-saving machines, he produces re- 
cord crops with less hired help than is required 
under any other system. Therefore, in the 
present crisis, with help so scarce, every farmer 
should use the most efficient farm machines he 
can get, the only kind that can be depended 
upon to make the necessary increase in production, 
- The International Harvester Company of America 
markets the full line of high-grade machines listed 
in this advertisement for disking and harrowing seed 
beds; planting and cultivating crops of all kinds; 
cutting, making and storing hay; cutting, binding 
and threshing small grains; harvesting, husking and 
shelling corn; shredding corn fodder, filling ‘silos, 
fertilizing fields; skimming cream; and grinding feed. 
It sells efficient farm power machines, engines and 
tractors operating on the cheapest fuels a farmer 
can buy. It provides wagons and motor trucks for 
all kinds of farm hauling. 
Many of these machines have been used by Ameri- 
can farmers for close to seventy-five years. They 
have helped to establish the standing of the Amert- 
can farmer. They are better today, more efficient 
and more economical than ever before. In many 
cases, one or another of these machines will solve 
the hired help and farm power problems on indi- 
vidual farms. 
International machines are sold through ninety 
branch houses and over thirty thousand local dealers, 
Any customer can place an order, or command the 
services of this organization, by a telephone call to 
the dealer, or a visit to the nearest town. 
It is important this year that all orders for ma- 
chines be placed as early as possible, preferably 
months in advance. See the local dealer, or write 
us about the machines you are going to need this 
year, and do it now. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO " US A 


HAY MACHINES 


Mowers Rakes Tedders 

Combined Side-Delivery 
Rakes and Tedders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Hay Loaders 

Sweep Rakes 

Hay Stackers 

Combination Rakes and 
Stackers 

Hay Presses 


CORN MACHINES 
Drills 


Planters 
Cultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders Pickers 
Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shred:lers 
Shellers Stalk Rakes 


TILLAGE 


Disk Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Cultivators (Quve-horse) 


GENERAL LINE 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 
Manure Spreaders 
Cream Se; poetoes 
Grain 
Fertilizer rood Lime Sowers 
Feed Grinders 
Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk Cutters 
Knife Grinders 
Binder Twine 


MM 
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bush beans every two weeks until the 
middle of August—just chance the 
last planting—and I’ve always bought 
my seed—but this year I’m making 
one big planting early so I can raise 
enough seed for my own use. The 
seeds people have notified me that 
supplies are running short, so that is 
one way we can help. I’m going to 
save seed of everything possible this 
year for next year’s planting. 
* * * 

Do let’s share all extra plants now— 
flowers or vegetables; anything. Most 
of us have extra ones to give—so 
don’t throw away a single one. Give 
to white and black and don’t wait to 
be asked; offer them and see how 
glad nine out of ten will be to have all 
that you can spare. When you set 
out all the cabbage or tomato plants 
that you need or thin out your beets 
hand out the surplus to the little cab- 
ins that you pass every day: half a 
dozen marigolds, a few zinnias or 
flags, or sweet Williams where they 
are so thick. We were told to “Con- 
sider the lilies.” Giving them away to 
start another beauty spot is surely 
one way to consider them. 

* * * 

I’m saving ground as well as seed 
this year. Generally I sow seed where 
the plants are to stay’and thin out 
later—but this spring I filled in every 
foot of garden with early spring 
things—lettuce, radishes, early tur- 
nips, peas, early beans, early cabbage 
beets, onions, etc., and such things are 
already maturing and being taken off 
as fast as possible and their places 
filled by big plants from cold frames 
and hot beds—tomatoes, egg plants 
and okra as well as late beans? clay 
peas, corn and the like. Lots of them 
will be out of the way by late summer 
for the fall and winter garden. Three 
crops a year on the same soil and the 
ground getting richer all the timet 
All of the foreign freak vegetables are . 
in a corner of the garden to them- 
selves next to the root crops—salsify, 
parsnips, and things like that. I find 
if I plant them late they are nearly al- 


ways cut short by the heat and drouth, 


so as the garden is very large I just 
put them in as early in the spring as 
possible. 

* * & 

The figs were all killed to the roots 
by the severe winter. It’s pitiful to 
see the great dead branches and I feel 
like bursting into tears when I think 
of the good fig preserves that I won't 
have next winter. However, things 
are never so bad that they mightn’t 
be worse. The raspberries and culti- 
vated blackberries are abundant and 
if the sugar holds out I shall have 
shelves full of jam. We have so many 
fresh vegetables in the garden all win- 
ter that I can’t get my family to eat 
canned vegetables except in soup. 
We’ve used the cream vegetable soups 
a great deal as I cut down on meats; 
and the soups made of milk and vege- 
tables are not only delicious, they 
most nourishing and where you are 
fortunate enough to own a cow, it’s a 
splendid way to use surplus milk. 
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iturd ay, 


May I, in this way, thank “A Read- 

” for her delightful letter? She gave 
neither name nor address. I am sure 
I speak for most writers when I say 
the thowght that is oftenest in our 
minds is, “Is writing worth while?” In 
talking you see and hear the person to 
whom you are speaking. You know 
whether or not he is interested in 
what you are saying—but writing is 
really an “arrow tossed into the air, 
falling to earth, knows not 
where.” 


one 


I am so over-worked that I must cut 
out something—so that I may have 
time for the most worth while things 
—but I am sure I sha’n’t cut out writ- 
ing so long as such beautiful letters 
come to me from such kindly readers. 
I hope she will write again, giving me 
her name and address. 

* *k * 


A wren and a mocking bird both 
have nests in the pillar rose on the 
side of the porch, and it is very fun- 
ny to. watch the roundabout way they 
each go to feed their families. They 
are not in the least afraid, for most 
of my writing is done on the back 
porch where I can see the flower gar- 
den—every time I lift my eyes ;—but 
habit is hard to overcome, so each 
bird comes in from his wanderings in 
search of food, and perches very near 
my table. Then he flies on the other 
side of the porch. Then he comes a 
little bit nearer the nest but on the 
opposite side of the rosebush. Fin- 
ally he makes one wild plunge and 
gets where he is going and where he 
might have gone in the first instance 
as I’ve been watching the nests ever 
since they were put there. 

I was so in hopes the red bird 
would build in a dogwood or yellow 
laburnum tree. His brilliant red 
plumage would have been so lovely 
against either the white or yellow 
blossoms, but he selected a sassafras 
bush for his home. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTBRSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 


Swat the rooster—hard! 











Let’s not forget to cultivate the 


strawberry patch. 


Late cultivation—provided it is light 
cultivation—is good for corn. 


If corn is to be planted now, Mexi- 
can June is a good variety to use. 


3reed the sows again for early fall 
pigs. Have two crops of pigs this 
year ¢” 


“where one grew before! 
let the stubble land become 
acres.” Disk promptly and 
for planting as soon as you 


Don’t 
“slacker 
prepare 
can. 


Let’s see where we stand in the mat- 
ter of “Five Ways to Increase Next 
Year’s Feed Supply” mentioned on 
the front page of last week’s paper. 


It is not yet too late to plant some 
pumpkin seed in the corn. And in ad- 
dition to being useful, pumpkins add 
a touch of beauty to the fall harvest 
that alone justifies growing a few. 


In most houses the head of the bed 
is stuck up in a corner, and more 
breeze will be caught by sleeping 
with your head at the foot of the bed. 
Try it as the weather gets hot. 


hustling farmer hardly ever 
“catches up” with his cultivating. As 
soon as he gets over the crop one 
time, a rain has usually fallen and he 
must go back and break the crust 
more. 


The 


once 


Keep the weeds cut from the road- 
sides. If left alone they present a 
ragged appearance and make any 
farm attractive. The roadsides 
as well as the farm lawn should pre- 
sent a clean cropped appearance. 


less 


Nearly everybody has fresh vege- 
tables in summer. The mark of dis- 
tinction is to have them in winter. 
While you are canning tender vege- 
tables for winter use, therefore, plant 
salsify and parsnips—hardy ones—to 


add variety to the cold-weather diet. 


The farmer who intends to buy a 
tractor soon should get it right away. 
The stubble land is ready to break 
now and it will not be long before the 
land for next year’s crop should be 
turned. Both are horse-killing jobs 
as they come in the heat of summer. 
l.et the tractor do it! 





HEROIC FRENCH WOMEN TAKE PLACES OF WORK ANIMALS 








horse and the ox. 





France are either in the war or engaged in transportation or the 
Agriculture has been left 
entirely to the women—even the work animals have been destroyed or 
eaten, so that it is necessary for the women to step into the place of the 


pa is no shortage of ialier in France. 


manufacture of guns and munitions. 


With a devotion and an attitude which amount almost 
to religious exaltation, the women of France are bearing these burdens. 


Does it lie within the hearts of the American people to cling to the 
comforts and conveniences of life while sacrifices like these are being 
made? Shall we hold our wheat for a higher price, refuse to eat wheat 
substitutes, complain of labor shortage, when many ablebodied men are 
doing no work, or shall we whole heartedly enlist in this war and make 
whatever sacrifice we may be asked to make ?—Kansas City Star. 





The ablebodied men of 
































Country Road 


Multi-Mile Cord 
TIRES 


Out on the road—the straightaway or 
the rolling hills beyond—these Extra 
Tested tires prove their extra worth. 


You hear 


only praise for Racine 


Country Road and Multi-Mile Cord tires. 
They’ve made friends with every user. 
They’ve earned their reputation for 
more dependable service over more 
seasons—over more miles. 


The Extra Test 


for Carcass Smoothness 
Each of the many Extra Tests adds 


extra value to the finished tire. 


For 


example: the Extra Test for Carcass 
Smoothness requires that each 
fabric splice be “feather-edged” 


in joining. 


This makes these 


This is only one instance 


ih of the extra. care in our 
factories which results in 
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Racine Country Road 
Tires—designedandExtra 
Tested for hard service 
on country roads. 

Racine Multi- Mile 
Cord Tires—top quality 
cord tires, Extra Tested 
and service proved. 

Also Extra Tested red 
and gray tubes. 

It will pay you to know 
the dealer who sells 
them. 


For Your Own Protec- 
tion Be Certain Every 
Racine Tire You Buy 
Bears The Name 


RACINE RUBBER 


COMPANY 








Powerful 


GALLOWAY’S Economical 
ENGINES 


FORGET about the high price an 
town pet te your wore for 4 cos! cotretty of Gal 
arm power ongme it is Beary weight now speed, 
bore, and lon, i. alike and Inte cables 
‘ses any fuclands saves fuel cost, , Has valve- in- head ike the 
est i} iy wheel. Special 
magnetos supp! “tlae-hct ‘wp spark. Rate eas 7 ign enrion = 
er misses. ub le ba ES proof. GASO! ate: ork 
Honestly rated—frost and foo cof. GASOLENE or! Keno NOSENE. 
Sold Direct—Facto Pr ice—Quic 
Get your ctory chroot oe Seeme Ga a , a 
on! ice. per cen! 
Spreaders, 1 rectors and other implements sold on 
~88' 
K* Write today for Getewas" ‘8 great 
money-saving book.Sa es you bun- 
dreds of dollars on your yom rs a supplies." None 
shipping points save freight. 


Wm. Galloway Co., Box or. Waterloo, lowa 




















FENCE~ FACTORY 


PRICES 
we PA erar 
3efore you buy eet our cata- 
log. prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence 
We pay the freight, give you 
staples. save you money. Barb 
wn fence. at n money saving prices. Write today 
East Birmingham tron Roofing C al 
a. 


e., 
Dept. A. Birmingham, 








[MF ARE YOU A 
LANDLORD? 


Then you should send The Progressive 
Farmer to your tenants. .Many landlords 
do and they say it is profitable. 

Think of the cost, one dollar and have 
you a tenant who would not get many 
times the value (to you) from this small 
investment? 

Should you send more than one subscrip- 
tion club rates will apply: 

2 annual subscriptions 

3 annual subscriptions 

5 annual subscriptions 


And this, too, is good advice—Do ft now. 

















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1 50 for one renewal and one 
————. new subscription for one 


year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
<<:"— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 
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HOW TO CARE FOR ‘THE MILK COW 


By Tait Butter 
This ise No. 23 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Sueceed With Hogs and Cattle.” 


The twenty-fourth, 


“Pastures for Dairy Cows,” will appear next week.] 





cows do their best in the spring or 

early summer, when pastures are 
lush and the cows are out in the open. 
They then have suitable temperatures, 
get the required exercise and pure air 
and keep elean and comfortable, 

The aim of the dairyman should be 
to as nearly duplicate these condi- 
tions as is practicable. If the care or 
handling of the dairy cow is approach- 
ed from this viewpoint, correct prac- 
tice will not be difficult to understand 
nor will a near approach to these late 
spring or early summer conditions 
seem so nearly impossible as is so 
frequently the case. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
housing of dairy cows nor dairy barn 
equipment in this article, but to have 
these important matters fully dis- 
cussed im separate articles later. 
However, it way be well to cali at- 
tention to certain facts in connection 
with the housing of dairy cows. 

In the South there is little need for 
housing dairy cattle because of any 


[' IS a well known fact that dairy 


urgent need to protect them from 
cold. But the dairy cow, lacking the 
covering of fat of the beef steer and 
using her feed to produce milk in- 
stead of to produce heat and a cover- 
ing for her body, must be protected 
from winds and cold rains and given 
a dry, clean, comfortable place to rest. 
The dairy cow should always be pro- 
tected from cold rains and winds, and 
when this is not done production is 
decreased even though more feed may 
be consumed. 

In imitating pasture conditions, the 
essential features of comfortable 
housing of dairy cattle are pure air, 
light, cleanliness, and as much free- 
dom of movement as is consistent with 
housing or stabling. 

Unquestionably these conditions can 
be more nearly approached when the 
cows are kept loose in a large shed, 
for protection from the weather; and 
are only confined in a stable for milk- 
ing and grain feeding. But such pro- 
tection costs more, because of the 
greater expense for buildings and the 


much greater quantity of bedding re- 
quired to keep them dry and clean. 
This latter item of bedding is a most 
difficult problem in the South where 
the grains are not largely grown and 
straws for bedding are consequently 
scarce; but the importance of an 
abundance of bedding in keeping the 
cows dry, clean and comfortable is 
generally under-rated in the South. 
A dairy cow can be kept clean and 
comfortable in almost any sort of a 
barn or shed in the South if given 
sufficient bedding. Much more atten- 
tion must be given to this part of the 
care of the dairy cow. 


Dehorning Dairy Cattle’ . 


THE only use to which a dairy cow 
puts her horns is to the hurt of the 
other members of the herd. The 
presence of horns in a herd of dairy 
cattle serves no good purpose; they 
should be prevented from growing. 
The growth of the horn can be easily 
and effectually prevented by the use 
of caustic potash rubbed in over the 
horn buttons before the calf is more 
than three or four days old. If the 
horns are not then prevented from 
growing they should not be taken off 
until the calf is a year old. At that 
time if the horn is removed, and with 
it a rim of the skin around the base of 
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Note where the Culti-Packer has passed over, that all lumps are crushed, all air spaces are firmed out aad the surface is , 
stirred and loosened just asa cultivator would do it. 


Culti-Pack Your Fall Seeding 


Without an hour of extra labor you can get the finest 
seed bed of firm, moist soil that oats or wheat was 


ever drilled in. 


The Dunham Culti-Packer does not add an extra 
eration, it helps"your harrows and other tools to fit 


the seed bed quicker and better. ' 


There is no 


guess work about what the Culti-Packer 
will do for crops. i 


It gives remark increases in 


yield certified to by leading authorities on farming. 


© crop. 


Use the Culti-Packer betore and after seeding and it 


will give you quick sprouting and a close even stand 
of vigorous rooted plants to stand the winter. 


THE DUNHAM CO., 


We have printed the facts in a 48-page book Soil 
Sense, illustrated with 100 field photographs show- 
the Culti-Packer’s work on wheat and every 


Ask your dealer for Soil Sense or if he hasn't it write 
us direct. ‘It will mean morecrops from every acre. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Factories at Berea, Ohio 
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the horn a quarter or third of an inch 
wide is also removed, the wound will 
heal and a smooth poll result. If the 
dehorning done earlier or if the 
cut is not made close enough to the 
head, scurs or stubs horns may 
develop. 

With pure-bred animals kept for 
sale or show purposes it may pay to 
leave the horns on, but for dairy pur- 
poses the horns must go. This espe- 
cially applies to the bull in which 
horns are not only useless but also 
very dangerous. 

For a full discussion of dehorning 
methods see Farmers’ Bulletin No. 350, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In nature and in general practice, 
perhaps most of the calves are born 
in the spring. In dairy farm practice 
the cows should probably freshen 
from October to December. The calves 
usually receive better attention dur- 
ing the winter season when other 
work is less pressing, and the cows 
probably give more milk during the 
milking period, because the green feed 
of the spring pastures tends to keep 
up the flow. The prices are also 
usually better for dairy  pro- 
ducts during the fall and winter. 
Moreover, while dry hay is as good 
or better than grass for a calf while 
it is getting milk, when it is weaned 
grass is the one feed which suits it. 
The calf that comes in the fall is ready 
to wean when the grass comes in the 
spring. 

Special conditions may determine 
that some other period is best for the 
majority of the cows to come fresh, 
but it is important that a cow bring 
a calf as nearly once a year as is 
practicable. To obtain such results, 
considerable care is necessary. At 
present, lack of sufficient attention to 
the breeding of the cows so as to 
bring calving as nearly as possible to 
the most desirable time is greatly 
lessening the returns from many 
herds. 

At what age should heifers produce 
their first calf? This is a question 
about which there is some difference 
of opinion, but with an early matur- 
ing breed like the Jersey, probably 
the first calf should come when the 
heifer is about two years old. With 
the larger and slower maturing Hol- 
steins perhaps the heifers should be 
somewhat older when their first calf 
is born. 


1s 


of 


Care After Calving 
JN LAST week’s article we discussed 
the care of the cow up to calving 
time, and now some attention must 
be given to her care immediately 
after calving. 

While it was not necessary to 
greatly reduce the feed of the cow up 
to calving, provided she was given 
laxative feed and her bowels kept 
open, it is important that she be care- 
fully fed for the first two or three 
weeks after calving. For the first 24 
hours no harm will be done if she re- 
ceives no feed and at most it should 
be nothing more than a little hay. 
At the end of 24 hours after calving 
she may be given a small feed of 
scalded wheat bran, oats or other 
light, bulky concentrate. After 36 to 48 
hours, unless some unfavorable con- 
dition has arisen, she may be fed the 
usual feeds given the dairy cows, but 
the quantity at first should not be 
over one-fourth to one-third what 
might be regarded as a full ration for 
such a cow. The quantity should be 
increased slowly and gradually, so 
that she will not be on full feed until 
the calf is about three weeks old. 

In cold weather large quantities of 
cold water should be avoided. In fact, 
only water that has had the chill 
taken off it should be allowed for the 
first 24 or 36 hours after calving. 


Of course the stable or place where 
the cow calves should be clean. After 
the afterbirth has been passed it 
should be removed, all soiled or wet 
bedding replaced by dry, clean bed- 
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Smashing 
Sale 


By Mail 


A to cut deep into the 
“high cost living.” 

5, eae Ward & 
Co. are smashing prices 
in their Special Mid- 
Summer Sale by Mail. 


The 100-page Book of 
Bargains should have 
rea you some time 
ago. If it hasn’t, send 
us your name and ad- 
dress for a copy today. 


This book shows you more 
than a thousand special bar- 
gains. Don’t miss these re- 
markable money-saving op- 
portunities. Every offer is a 
real bargain, and every article 
is guaranteed. Your money 
back if you are not fully 
pleased and satisfied with the 
goods. All kinds of good 
merchandise are shown in 


this Special Sale by Mail. 


Please Write Moace Nos eurest You 


ae 
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If Not 
Satisfied 
On My New 
$0-Day 


ENGINE 


OFFER 


“KERO-OIL” - ENGINE 
_Save $15 to $200 


Have More Power—Do your 
work easier—Get a bet-- 
ter engine—At less cost 
Make more menep-_ Save 





more fuel—Immediate Factory 

si—Five-¥ car Guar- 
antee—90 Day Plan—Hundreds of engines—2to 
3 H-P.—all sisleo—lead to Use—Suit Yourself 


nts—or 

if arranged for. Write 
for latest ,book—{eopy- 
righted)—“How to Judge 

Engines"—and | latest wholesale fac- 
tory prices—Direct. I ship every- 
where in the U. S.— - 

safe beat ree team ah You $15 to $200—make you 


can ship 9 engines—or eS 
wire orders.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2357 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Auto- Fa Hay Press 
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belt and power preases, 








(styles and sizes 
for plod Pp 
enttninn f ree. 
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St., Quinoy, Hi 


ditig and soiled parts of the cow’s 
tail, legs and udder washed off with 
a disinfectant solution, like one of the 
coal tar disinfectants in water. 

All this should be done before the 
calfiis allowed to suck, and if abortion, 
retention of the afterbirth and calf 
scours have occurred in the herd, the 
calf should never be allowed to suck 
its mother, but after washing the -ud- 
der in the disinfectant a small quan- 
tity of milk should be drawn and giv- 
en the calf. The necessary lessons to 
teach the calf to drink may as well be 
| started then as a day or two later, but 
if no abortion and scours in the very 
young have occurred and the udder 
is washed clean the calf may be al- 
lowed to suck its mother for the first 
24 hours. It is a mistake to leave the 








calf with the cow longer and person- | 


| ally we think it best to never allow 
| the calf to suck more than once if at 
all. This causes less trouble with both 
calf and cow. The cow treated this 
way gives no trouble when milked 
| after her calf is taken away The 


teats are less likely to get sore if they | 


be not wet in milking and they should 
| not be, and the calf learns to drink 
more quickly. 


Milking the Cow 


ing time is inexcusable and the 
ing of the cow while milking is, in 
the opinion of the writer, only a little 
less objectionable. 
feed in the manger or feed boxes just 
before milking and the eating of the 
feed by the cow raise dust which may 
fall into the milk bucket; but the 
most unpleasant part of the practice 
of feeding cows while they are being 
milked is that the cow is stepping 





about and reaching for her feed which 
; to the milker. | 
The cow should be taught to give her | 


is very disagreeable 


whole attention to the milking, and 
| when this is done she stands con- 
tentedly and enjoys the process. She 
can be taught as easily to stand and 
| be milked without her calf and with- 
out feed as with them and when she 
has once learned the lesson milking 
becomes a much more pleasant pro- 
cedure for both the cow and the 
milker, 


With cows of moderate production 


will usually be found profitable, but 
with extremely heavy milkers or if a 
production of from 75 to 100 pounds 
of milk a day is to be obtained, as is 
sometimes the case in large tests, such 
| Cows must be milked three or four 
times in 24 hours. 

Milking is a very important part 
of the care of the dairy cow. 


milk than another, or one man may 
keep a cow milking right up to calv- 


a few months. The milker and the 
cow should both give their entire at- 
tention to the milking and there 
should be no unusual noise or excite- 
ment. The noisy, rough milker is out 
of place in a dairy herd and should be 
put to some less important work. 
Cows that object to being milked have 
nearly always been taught that milk- 
ing time brings to them bad treat- 
ment, 

The best milker must be a patient, 
kind man who likes the work. ‘This 
is particularly true of the man who 
teaches the heifer to stand quietly to 
| be milked. In fact, if the heifer has 
been accustomed to being tied up 
during calfhood and for three or four 
weeks before calving has had her ud* 
der and teats handled in a gentle way 
there will usually be no difficulty in 
milking her and in a short time she 
will learn to like the process rather 
than object to it. 


Persistent milking may be largely a 
breed or individual character but 
there is nothing else more likely to 
establish the habit of maintaining a 
good flow of milk right up to the next 
freshening period than good clean, 





} kind and thorough milking. 


twice a day is as frequent milking as | 


Chose 
These 





- THE presence of the calf at milk- | 


cause of all sorts of trouble, the feed- | 


The putting of the | 





One | 
milker may get a fifth or a sixth more | 


ing while another will dry her up in 
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150,000 
Farmers 


“7” Engine 
FEATURES: 


1. Fairbanks - Morse 
QUALITY. 

2. Economical in first 
and fuel cost, and 
low up-keep. 


~s 
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staunch durability. 


4. Light weight, sub- 
stantial, fool proof. 

5. Gun Barrel Cylin- 
der Bore. 

6. Leak-proof Com- 
pression. 


7. Complete with 
Built-in Mag- 
neto. 

8. More than 
Rated 
Power. 
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3 HP 
$98.50 


6 H.P $172. 

oth With Throttling” 

ii Hs. rey + 
GasolineJ3 = 9, 

On skids , 52 
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The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes are built to 
use not gg distillate, ogre oll, tops 
or geso “The 144 H. P. size uses 
gasoline onty. 
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Economy and efficiency, with “more 


than rated power” in an engine is the 
war-time-demand of farmers of America. 
They have “quit guessing”’—they demand 
action, proof-performance on their kind of work. 
So 150,000 leading owners have backed their 


judgment on the FAIRBANKS-MORSE “Z” 
ngine with $10,000,000. 


That’s a lot of engines bought for reasons 
you'll find are wise ones. 


éuP. ENGINE 


Uses Economical 


KEROSENE 


Also Distillate, Coal Oil 
Tops or Gasoline 


Kerosene, easy to get, at half gasoline costs, does the work 
in a “Z” with morethan rated power. 
designers saw this war-demand coming and buil 
rmers’ needs. 

Will you too investigate? Fompare. Figure out the FA 
uy ANY Engine. 


You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position to render you 
prompt and personal service, . He has exactly the “Z’’ for your 
NEEDS in stock and can 4 
operation on his floor. f 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE engine 
it ““Z’’ Engines to fit 
The farmers know it now— wear 150,000 strong. 

CTS— before 


Alright ~we know the result, because— 


* make quick delivery. See it in 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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the Delta lands of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, in pg Everglades 
<. Florida and in the muck lands 


Central and Eastern states 


=| is now reclaiming thousands of acres. 

This sturdy ally of the farmer recog- 

nizes no obstacles in the form of unfa- 

vourable soil conditions. Like its proto- 

| type, the British Battle Tank, it will travel 

anywhere with a sureness and ae Bo. 

t its owner — of an stl 
abundant 


A three-bottom tractor—15 h. p. 
drawbar. Write for catalog Cane. 
BULLOCK TRACTOR Company 
1817 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“A SOUTHERNEEB IN EUROPE” 
(Travel Letters from England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Italy). 
“It ig equally fresh and graphie in 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
ing in its reflections . singu- 
larly fair and acute.’*—Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain. 
“Many a man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip te 
Burope itself.""—Charlotte Observer, 


ces: 

162 pp. 75 cents. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.50. Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.26. 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


“WHERE HALF | es 1S WAKING 


(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Mane 
ehuria, China, the Philippines and India). 

“There is not a dull line tin It."=< 
Dallas News. 

“The fairest modern model of @ 
trustworthy book on the Orient.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 

“It is as readable as a novel. It 
fe as full of Nfe as a drama, It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“I was up nearly all night reading 
your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine.’"—C, 8S. Barrett, Presi- 
dent National Farmers’ ‘Union. 

276 pages, including 32 full pages of won- 
derful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen all the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and India. 

Prices: 


$1. Cloth: With The Progressive Farmer 
one year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 in 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
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Waste Nothing 


This is no time for “cream slacker” separators or 
wasteful methods of skimming milk. 


With butter-fat at present prices and the Food 
Administration begging every one to stop waste, “cream 
slacker”’ methods of skimming milk must go. 


Whether you are trying to get along without any 


cream separator or using an inferior or partly worn-out 
machine, you are wasting butter-fat and losing money. 


- Get a De Laval and 
save ALL your cream 


Viewed from every standpoint—clean skimming, 
ample capacity, ease of operation, freedom from repairs, 
durability—there is no other cream separator that can 
compare with the De Laval. 

Order your De Laval now and let it begim saving cream for you right 

away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought fer cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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’guprmma fF) valuable little = 
a FARMERS Account Book = ) 
_—— will be sent » .= | Help Win the War—Stop Waste 


prepaid for 10¢ 
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twoyears in 
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= Size 6x9 inches = 
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of Foods by These Pests 


sore food is probably wasted by Files, 
Ants and Cockroaches on the farm 
than any other way. Food is precious, 
one boys who have gone to War must 
e fed. Don’t waste a bit. This means 
kui every one of these food-destru>- 
ing Rene > gy 4 home and cellar, 
FST powder—NOT a pol- 
son GUARA? NTEED to kill Files, 
Ants, Roaches, Mosquitoes, Bed 


en Bugs! 
Metal Gun ioaded with 
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‘G87 A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
= THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


Tf WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive { Cloth, $1.4 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


‘\ ORDER YOURS TODAY - 




















When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
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HANDLING HOGS IN TRANSIT 


Hot Weather Mortality Greatly Re- 
duced by Not Overcrowding or 
Overfeeding and by Providing Ice 


VERY hog that is killed in transit 


due to overcrowding or mishan- 
dling, means a loss, at present prices, 
of probably more than $30 to the 
shipper as well as a waste of meat 
needed by the Nation. Mortality in 
transit or after arrival at the central 
market can be lessened greatly in hot 
weather by the practice of the follow- 
ing simple precautions on the part of 
shippers and dealers: 


1. When hogs are very hot, during 
or after a drive, never pour cold water 
over their backs. 


2. Before loading, clean out each 
car and bed it with sand which, dur- 
ing dry, hot weather should be wet- 
ted down thoroughly. Hogs in transit 
during the night only are not so likely 
to be lost from overheating as are the 
animals shipped in the daytime. With 
day shipments in hot weather it is 
highly advisable -to suspend burlap 
sacks of ice from the ceiling in vari- 
ous parts of the car in order to reduce 
the temperature, and incidentally, to 
sprinkle the animals with cool water. 
The ice sometimes is placed in sacks 
on the floor, but the animals are likely 
to pile and crowd around the cakes 
so that only those close to the ice are 
benefited. The ice should be sufficient 
to last to the destination. 


3. Do not over-load. Crowding hogs 
in a car during warm weather is a 
prolific source of mortality. 


4. The feeding of corn, because of 
its heating. effect, before and during 
shipment in hot weather should be 
reduced to a minimum. Oats are pre- 
ferable where a grain feed is neces- 
sary. The maximum maintenance re- 
quirement of hogs in. transit for 24 
hours is one pound of grain a hun- 
dredweight, or approximately three 
bushels of corn to a car. In the past, 
thousands of bushels of corn have 
been wasted in livestock cars. 


PERCHERON BREEDING IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


We Urgently Need Heavier Draft 
Animals, and the Percherons Are 
Proving Well Suited to Southern 
Conditions 

PERCHERON breeding in the South- 
eastern States is progressing 

steadily. More colts are being bred 
than ever before. This is only nat- 
ural because our farmers are coming 
to see the importance of using heavy 
draft horses, and the Percheron is 
proving himself to be by far the best 
suited to our climate. Furthermore, 
there is no breed of draft mares that 
will produce as high-class a lot of 
mules as the Percheron. Practically 
all of the great show mules exhibited 
in the Corn Belt states come from 
grade Percheron mares. Our farmers 
in the South who have tried to raise 
their own mules, find that the little 
mare will not produce the big mules 
that bring the top prices, 


We need to increase the size of our 
farm horses, so as to produce larger 
mules, and furthermore, larger horses 
are in demand now to use on bigger 
machinery. More power and larger 
implements are necessary to meet the 
call for increased farm production. 
The cheapest and best way for our 
farmers to increase the size of their 
work horses is to breed their mares 
to medium-sized Percheron stallions 
with plenty of quality. 

In buying draft horses for the 
South, particular attention Should be 
given to wind and heart action. A 
horse that is a bit defective in either 
of these two ways will not stand the 
heat and will therefore be unsatisfac- 
tory for our use. Good Percheron 
stallions such as I have described can 








be purchased in the Corn Belt states 
for $300 to $500 per head. 

Percheron breeders in Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia who recorded colts in 
the Percheron Society of America 
during the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1917, follow: 

ALABAMA 

No. 

Vernen, Lamar County—Dr. T. H. Young, 1 
GEORGIA 


Homer, Banks County—Baxter W. Smith, 1 
Athens, Clark County—Geergia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture 
MISSISSIPPI 
Okolona, Chickasaw Coumty—Allen Jones, 1 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Newton, Catawba County—W. R. Lutz,.... 1 

Winston-Salem, Forsyth County—A. J. Rey- 
COG, koe dein cetecesis tense eeseerwes 

Winsten-Salem, Forsyth County—R. J. 
MOVROIGR, cccccccesccsccccccccsecceecs 1 


North Raleigh, Wake County—N. C. State 
Department of Agriculture, 1 
TENNESSEE 


Manchester, Coffey County—Albert Von 
BpreckelsON, .ccccccccccccccccccsesoce 1 

Knoxville, Knox County—J. G. Sterchi,.... 2 

Knoxville, Knox County—University of 
TOMRARNED, 2 occcscvessccccvcceseeseoes 


The demand for draft horses on our 
farms is increasing at a phenomenal 
rate. Argument to convince an intel- 
ligent farmer of the advantage of us- 
ing heavy horses is no longer need- 
ed. He knows it. Farm sales reflect 
the situation. Roomy, drafty mares 
—grades—standing from 16 to 162 
hands, and weighing 1,600 pounds or 
over, will, if,of reasonable age, com- 
mand $500 to $600 per. pair in almost 
any farm sale; and there are never 
enough of this sort to satisfy the 
clamorous demands of hard-headed 
farmers who want good teams. Small 
stuff and animals of draft breeding 
but too young to work may sell at a 
discount, but draft animal of 
serviceable ages are keenly sought 
after by farmers in all sections of 
this country. For a time last fall 
they sold below their real value, on 
account of the attempts of many 
owners to cut down on feed bills dur- 
ing the winter, in the hope that they 
might thereby be able to buy at a 
figure this spring which would make 
the venture profitable: but prices on 
good grade draft mares have advanc- 
ed fully $50 per head in the last sixty 
days, and men who sold themselves 
short last fall are destined to pay 
dearly for their experience this 
spring. MILTON P. JARNIGAN. 





Virginia Jersey Breeders Organize 


A MEETING called by Mr. W. B. 
Gates, Rice, Virginia, met at 
Murphy’s Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
on May 15th. Fifteen very enthus- 
iastic Jersey breeders met and elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—W. B. Gates, Rice. Va. 

Vice-President—Capt. M. B. Rowe, Freder- 
icksburg, Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R, E. Hunt, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

At this meeting Mr. W. R. Spann of 
Morristown, New Jersey, gave a most 
interesting talk on methods by which 
a state organization can be of impor- 
tance to the Jersey breed. He sug- 
gested that the members of the asso- 
ciation have frequent meetings, and 
the next meeting of the Virginia Jer- 
sey Cattle Club will be held this sum- 
mer at Snowden Farm, Fredericks- 
burg. 

Mr. Spann also discussed the meth- 
od of improving and registering of 
Jersey cattle on the Island. While it 
has worked especially well under Is- 
land conditions, it is rather doubtful 
whether it would prove practical un- 
der conditions such as we have in the 
United States. 

He also called attention to the 
great Butler sale, and the fact that 
one cow sold for $10,000 increased the 
selling value of every good Jersey 
cow at least $100. R. E. HUNT. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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It Saves the Farmers’ 
Thresh Bill 


N the Red River Special it 

would be possible to detach 

the rest of the machine and 
still have more separating capac- 
ity in the two parts shown than 
many other makes possess in 
their entire mechanism, 


Ask for the records made with 
The Big Cylinder and ‘‘Thée Man 
Behind the Gun,”’ 


Red River 
Special 


2) Seventy years of successful busi- 
E47 ness does not corie to a concern 
‘4 that cannot deliver the goods, 
Nichols & Shepard Co, have been 
on top for a long time with 
threshing machines, 


The reason is because an earnest 
effort backed by ample means 
and resources have always been 
applied in efforts to do the best 
ossible for Thresherman and 
armer, Write for circulars, 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Win kers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas ion Engines 


Battle Creek Michigan 








































THE 
SHORT-CUT 
TO THE 
GRAIN SACK § 
7 = 2¢ ware pen sees 
dt Saves the Farmer's Thre. » Sill 
Ask for the Records Made 


Introducing Farm Labor - saving 
Machinery in Georgia 
1 pyaeat of Defense of Georgia, a 


series of public demonstrations of 
farm labor-saving machinery are be- 
ing conducted throughout the state, 
the purpose of which is to give the 
farmer an opportunity to see for him- 
self and to determine among several 
different makes the kind of labor- 
saving machinery best suited to his 
conditions. It is all for the purpose 
of helping the farmer to solve his 
labor problem. 

The first demonstration in Georgia 


NDER the auspices of the State 


Hugh Dorsey and other prominent 
leaders of the state present to give 
approval. Farmers from all over the 
congressional district, for which the 
demonstration was especially design- 
ed to reach, were in attendance. It 
is estimated that nearly 10,000 persons 





country and observe the operation of 
other farm labor-saving machines. 
Previous to the field 
Governor addressed a great audience 
in the magnificent city auditorium, 
following which there was a parade 
of tractors and other farm machinery 
in review before the Governor. Sev- 
eral of the tractors were mounted by 
women in the regulation uniform for 


trials, 






















Before 


I SPRAY Frater 


In hot, sultry, summer days what’s more 
annoying to critter or man than blood- 
thirsty flies? It’s easy to be rid of them. 
It’s a simple, short job to spray the herd 
with 


50-B0S'SO 


The cows like it, but flies don’t. It set- 
tles fly time worries; makes all stock quiet 
and contented. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is 
guaranteed not to taint milk, gum hair or 
blister skin. 


Try SO-BOS-SO KILFLY at our risk. We stand baci: of 
it. Ask your dealer for it by name—in © oe 4 
handy-sized containers, = 


If he hasn’t SO-BOS-SO send us his name 
for our special Trial Off 


er. 
The H.E. Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Box 66 Carthage, N.Y, 
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aving Fence Book. 1 

Styles Gates and BarbWire. 21¢ Per Rod Up 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY--FREIGHT 
PAID. All heavy DOUBLE GAL 

x VANIZED WIRES. 21c per rod up. 


Get free Book and Sample to.test. 
Brown Fence & Wire Co.,.Dept é7 Cleveland,0, 


Kirstin si 7a 


Dolle anystump. One man 








da very 


sia On 30 Days 
gtineton "Si Esc mie! : 


Trial 


le, Powerful, Reliable, 


Latest design. Durab! 

Massive, Built todo hard, heavy work—togive lasting 
service, Uses Cheapest 1, Pulls 25 o> 50% more 
a H-P. than rated. Shipped on three 
months’ trial. Easy terms. Sizeg 
t -P, 10-Year 


Micb 
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roe gets it. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
1091 King $t., Ottawa, Ka 
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women in the service of the country. 
These same women also operated the 
tractors to show how man power is 
being conserved in England and 
| France by the use of improved farm 
| machinery at this time. 

The event lasted two days, with 
speaking on the opening day both 
morning and night, with moving pic- 
tures on power farming, and field 
demonstrations for two days. It was, 
in fact, a great agricultural event for 
that section of the state. 

From month to month similar dem- 
onstrations are scheduled, one for 
each congressional district. That the 
demonstration method is well worth 
while in introducing improved farm 









number of tractor sales, a far greater 
number than the tractor people had 
hoped for. They proclaim the under- 
taking an unqualified success. 

To arouse interest and bring out a 
crowd the size of that at Albany, of 


campaign. This has been waged with 
poster, newspaper plate and personal 
appeals to local councils of defense 
in the various counties. 

The demonstration plan is the 
thought of Governor Hugh Dorsey, 
the head of the State Council of De- 
fense. He placed in the hands of the 
Tractor Committee of the State Coun- 


son, a prominent business man of 
Athens, Ga., is chairman. All the ag- 
ricultural agencies of the state are 
cooperating, including the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture with its 
| county agents and the State Depart- 
iment of Agriculture. 

CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 





Good Bulls for Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, N. C. 


l"THE Mecklenburg Codperative Bull 
Association of Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty, North Carolin& has purchased four 





the dairy herds of that community 
quality and production. 


idale Farms, Meredith, N. Y., through 
the personal inspection of Mr. J. A. 
Arey, of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and Mr, W. R. Lee, of Charlotte, 
|'N. C., representing the Mecklenburg 
Association. Three days were spent 
in a thorough study of Meridale blood 
| lines, and a careful examination of 





young Jersey bulls whose use upon | 


will result in marked improvement in | 


These bulls were purchased at Mer- 


machinery, is evidenced by a large | 


course, requires a vigorous publicity | 


cil of Defense the execution of the | 
plan, of which committee Harry Hodg- | 








| the young bulls. available. 


was held at Albany, with Governor | 


were assembled to witness the oper- | 
ation of leading farm tractors of the | 


the | 
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Sharples is the Link 
between Your Cows and 
Your Bank Account 









There are hidden dollars in your 
milk—valuable butterfat that is 
wasted if you don’t skim your 
milk clean. It’s impossible to 
get all the butterfat by skim- 
ming from crocks and pans; 
churning whole milk wastes a 
large portion of it. But clean 
skimming is an absolute cer- 
tainty with a 


SHARPLES 


CreySTIONSFEED p 
REAM SEPARATOR 


You can turn a Sharples Suc- 
tion-feed Separator fast or slow 
—and still get all the cream. 
No discs—easiest to clean. Knee-low 
supply tank. Automatic once-a-month 
oiling. No other separator has these 
features. Send to the nearest office 
for a catalog, addressing Dept. 21. 





















The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pe. 
Sharples Milkers—used on half a million cows daily 
BRANCHES: Chicago San Francisco Toronte 
DC-54 






















Saved The South 

emendous 
Sum in 1917 
Pe ; —)) 


{ AST year the South bought a tremendous uantity of B | 
Hulls. To obtain equal food value from old style nile, ona 

greatez tonnage would have been required. This additional 

tonnage of old style hulls, at an average price of $20 a ton, would have 

cost Southern farmers, stockmen and dairymen, a sizable fortune. 


This shows the economy of feeding 








UCKEYE 
HULLS * 


UNTLESS : | 


Being lintless, they give you a full 2,000 pounds of roughage to th 
ton. Old style hulls, being one-fourth lint, pone you only wo a 
of roughage tothe ton. Moreover, Buckeye Hulls combine so thorough- 
ly with the fattening feeds that these are assimilated perfectly. Dust- 
less, trashless and lintless, thay do not clog or flux the digestive tract. 
Sacked, easy to handle. Take minimum storage space because they 
/ bulk small. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
f thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is an to do this eye om 
them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time this cannot | 





be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to feed 
the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls, 


FREE— Book of Mixed Feed Formulas 


Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds 
used in the South. Tells how much to feed for milk, for 
maintenance, for fattening, for work. Describes Buckeye 
Hulls and gives directions for using them properly. Send 
for your copy to the nearest mill, 


Dept. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. pept.A 
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w Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


|OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 

one new subscriber 

both one year for $ 1.50 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

fF. &. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicage 
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“\ “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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PyEsFi TE Professor Massey’s repeated warnings, 

many Southern farmers put in a large acreage 
of early Irish potatoes, and so far prices have 
averaged probably not more than one-third what 
was received last year. Just now, however, it 
appears that prices are improving, and they will 
probably improve still further as last year’s North- 
ern stocks decrease. The best plan now would 
seem to be to harvest and market slowly. 





HE success of the new Federal Farm Loan Sys- 

tem is little less than phenomenal. As we have 
often pointed out, lack of sufficient capital for 
development and operation has been the Southern 
farmer’s most serious economic handicap. But 
with the coming of cheap money on long terms, 
all this has been changed. Any farmer who needs 
long-time money for making his farm more effi- 
cient and productive cannot do better than ally 
himself with one of the local farm loan associ- 
ations of the Federal Farm Loan System. 


ILLIONS of acres of land are being cultivated 

at a loss. Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
hill land are being washed away. Such land should 
first grow a soil-improving legume, such as cow- 
peas, soy beans, velvet beans or peanuts, and then 
be sodded in grasses and summer and winter clo- 
vers. The growing of leguminous crops for one 
or more years until the worn-out land will grow 
grass and the sodding of the hill land in Bermuda 
and clovers and the grazing of pure-bred and 
high-grade hogs, sheep, cattle, goats, horses and 
mules will result in good profits instead of the loss 
sustained by growing cotton and corn on this land, 








EEP on planting,” especially food and feed 

crops, is just about the best thing the average 
Southern farmer can do just now. As the Georgia 
Extension Service points out, corn should be 
planted until July 15; sweet potatoes till July 15 or 
August 1; velvet beans till June 15; soy beans till 
July 15; Spanish peanuts till July 15; cowpeas till 
July 15 or August 1; sorghum till July 15; cornfield 
beans till July 15; garden beans until August 15; 
and Irish potatoes during June, July and August, 
depending upon the location. Here’s an array of 
crops that may yet be put in with every chance 
for success, and their liberal planting will go far 
indeed toward insuring food and feed. 





SSISTANT Secretary of Agriculture Clarence 

Ousley, in a recent conversation with us, ex- 
pressed the belief that General Crowder’s recent 
ruling that all men within draft age must either 
get to work—and productive work at that—or go 
into the Army, will in some measure help to keep 
the present critical farm labor situation from get- 
ting worse. As General Crowder says, one abso- 
lutely sound criticism of the draft has been that in 
the past it has taken men out of productive work 
and marched them by pool-room and side-walk 
loafers to the Army. The new ruling by the Adju- 
tant-General aims to prevent this very thing, and 
is to be highly commended. White women and 
children are toiling in our fields under a burning 
June sun; put the loafers to work—nroductive, 
useful work, too. ‘ 





AND now the Honorable J. Hampton Moore of 

Pennsylvania announces that he will make a 
fight to have Congress impose a tax of so much a 
pound on lint cotton. As we said last week, it is 
time for Southern people to educate our law-mak- 
ers as to the reakfacts about prices and profits as 
they concern cotton farmers. A few hundred let- 
ters sent by Progressive Farmer readers to Sen- 
ators and Representatives and enclosing the third 
section of our last week’s article on “Fixing Cotton 





Prices” might do good. It should also be noted 
that while cotton prices decline, the price of cotton 
goods goes steadily up. A well known Southern 
business man writes us: 

“Take brown sheetings, Southern standard, 
now 28 cents. These sheetings run four yards 
to the pound and at 28 cents are worth $1.12 
per pound. I seen these goods retail at 
6 cents a yard, or 24 cents a pound, when cotton 
was selling at 12% cents. In other words, 12 
cents a pound was allowed for manufacturing 
costs and profit; now it’s over 80 cents.” 


have 





Cotton Growers Should Have a Voice in 
Fixing Prices on Seed By-products 


N OUR editorial last week on cotton price-fixing 

we made this statement: 

“For what have always seemed to many in- 
sufficient reasons, the prices of two or three 
important by-products of cotton have already 
been fixed. The arrangeménts scem to have 
been largely voluntary agreements between the 
Food Administration and the manufacturers 
of cottonseed oil, meal and linters, rather than 
with the producers, which is an unwise and un- 
safe policy in all cases, unless great care and 
more wisdom than often belongs to any man or 
set of men are exercised.” 

Dr. Geo. H. Denny, Chief of the Cottonseed Pro- 
ducts Division of the Food Administration, has 
been holding a series of conferences in the South, 
the purposes of which, or at least the purposes of 
the one conference we attended, apparently being 
to secure the data on which to base a fair price for 
ginners to charge for ginning and a fair compen- 
sation for cottonseed buyers. We understand that 
the Federal Trade Commission is now working on 
the question as to what is a fair “spread” for the 
cil mills—that is, what they should be allowed to 
cover expenses and legitimate profits in milling a 
ton of seed. 

This is all well and proper. Ginners are doing 
an essential work, and should have a fair profit. 
in fact, they must have a fair profit if they are to 
continue in business, And the same is true of seed 
buyers and oil millers. 

But what about the producer—the man who 
grows the seed, without which gins, 
superfluous? Are 


seed buyers 
and oil mills would be quite 
ginners, seed buyers and oil mills to be guaranteed 
letting the cotton farmer have what 


Are prices and profits to be fixed, 


a fair profit, 
may be left? 
without a more earnest effort to learn the farmer's 
viewpoint? 

The South’s annual 
millions tons of cotton seed is a vitally important 
Hoover 


crop of some five or six 
contribution to the national welfare. Mr. 
himself, we believe, has made the statement that 
were it not for our cottonseed oil there would be 
a fat famine in the world today. And 
the feed situation would be des- 


without 
cottonseed meal, 
perately critical. 

Cotton farmers are not getting rich because of 
present 
ately, the cotton farmer’s products are not as high- 
meat 


prices for cotton and seed. Proportion- 


priced as wheat, corn and products. The 
truth is that for forty 
farmer has been working .for starvation 
His crop when sold has netted him a pitiful 50 to 
75 cents a day for his year’s work. And the labor 
of his wife and children has been given—thrown in 


—for the barest sort of existence. 


years the average cotton 
wages. 


Ignorant, unskilled Negro labor in hundreds of 
industrial plants all over the South is making $3 
per day, or $900 a, year, and ee of men little 
more skilled are making $5, $6 and $7 a day, or 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year. Can the farmer, who must 
have some degree of skill, be blamed for wanting 
a wage comparable to what men equally skilled 
are getting elsewhere? 

If we know in any small degree the mind of the 
cotton farmer, he is going to resent any price- 
fixing of his products without his voice being 
heard. And there is always the danger that this 
resentment, coupled with a rapidly growing labor 
shortage and the very high prices of other farm 
products, will, be reflected in crops of cotton and 
seed too small to supply the Nation’s needs. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEF 


Ginners, seed buyers and oil mill men have been 
are being assured that they will 
that the 


heard, and they 


be allowed fair profits. It seems to us 


producer has at least an equal right 





Some Ways to Lessen the Seriousness of 


the Shortage of Labor Problem 


HE labor situation is exceedingly acute on the 
farm. It is almost impossible to get labor at 


This means that we must use lib 





any price 
eral applications of fertilizer on many crops, as 
We mus 


machinery and 


top-dressing as well as at planting time. 


also use modern labor-saving 
“take a 


later on. 


always stitch in time,” in order to sav 
nine 

The great big lesson for us all to learn is that 
for years to come the labor situation on the farm 
will be acute and that we must study ways and 
means of greatly increasing the crop producing 
capacity of those who till the soil. 
1, Let us increase the fertility of the soil, so 
that it will yield two-thirds bale of cotton per acr« 
and other crops in proportion. 

2. Let us use strong teams and labor-saving im- 
plements and enable each tiller of the soil tc 
properly prepare and cultivate a great deal morc 


land than he is now cultivating. 





The Farmer Has a Right to Short Hours 
and Good Wages 


E ARE today 
of the past. 

from the beginning has been to encourag 
Thi 
policy had been continued until at prices prevailing 
weated industrie 





suffering 


terribly for the sin 
The policy of this governmen 


infant industries at the expense of the farm. 
a few years ago there were few 
that offered as poor a future as farming. 

The high price of land that has been robbed of 
its fertility has made it almost impossible for a poo 
man to pay for and improve a tract of such land 
national leaders is t 


The evident aim of many 


lower the cost of living at the expense of th: 
tillers of the soil. Town and city people must b: 
paid better wages for eight hours, but the farme 


is expected to work eight hours before dinner an 


eight hours after dinner. He is urged to produc: 


an abundance of food to feed the town and cit 


people at a low price. He is willing to produce, but 
wants fair wages 
During the war farmers will gladly endure long 
hours and not complain, but after the-great victet 
hour 


for freedom is won they will demand shorter 


and better prices for their products. 


The farmers believe in short hours and goo 


wages for all men, and there is no reason why th 
farmers should be expected to work long hours fo 
Of course, du 


ist work 


a small wage. ring the rush growing 


longer hours than cit 





season farmers 


workers, just as in rainy or winter weather farmer 


work shorter hours, but on the average they should 


be expected to work just the same number of hour 


. Py . 
as other men, and receive the same returns. 





Save Plenty of Oat and Wheat Seed 


oats and seed wheat are best for the average 


| eens nine times in ten, home-grown seed 

Southern farmer. Such seed are usually freer 
from rust and other troubles and generally yield 
better than seed brought from a section where soil 
and climatic conditions are different. Our experi- 
ment stations and the experience of our best farm- 
ers have proved the truth of these statements. 


This being the case, and there being an urgent 
need for an increased oat and wheat acreage nex! 
year, every farmer growing these crops should 
make a special effort to save ample seed for a 
liberal acreage next fall. The grain should be cut 
with a binder and carefully threshed and sacked, 
and then protected against rats, mice and insects. 

Don’t help to barden the railroads with seed oats 
and wheat next fall; save your own seed now. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


@) Education to Develop Power, @) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good G ' 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Messures and Movement lrvoived 








By CLARENCE POE 














Working With Other Folks: Nine Sug- 
gestions for June 
By seve fall our farmers wish they had some 


better system of marketing their crops, but 

when fall comes it is too late to effect the 
needed reforms. In every neighborhood therefore 
farmers should come together now and make plans 
for business-like selling of every bale of cotton 
raised this year, every bushel of corn, peas or 
wheat, every pound of tobacco or peanuts, and 
every ton of hay. 

Wherever diversification is to be made the per- 
manent and successful policy it ought to be, farm- 
ers must join together in selling surplus food and 
feed crops. Otherwise the real profits will go to 
others and the farmer will get only wages for ‘his 
work. Take cowpeas, for example. Having a 
small surplus to sell this spring, the writer found 
local dealers offering him only $2.50 per bushel, 
while at that time they were charging $3.50. In 
all such cases, farmers should pool their surplus, 
advertise it, and ship direct to buyers. 

It is time, too, to arrange for sweet potato stor- 
age houses to take care of the fall crop. Consider- 
ing its cost, the sweet potato storage house is one 
of the most important things for farmers, demon- 
stration agents, and farmers’ clubs to press in most 
Southern counties right now. Read Mr. Alford’s 
article on this subject in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer and look for detailed building plans in an 
early issue. 

II 

Cotton growers in every community should ar- 
range now to have every bale of lint they make 
this year graded or classed by some authority and 
resolve to get the full price belonging to the grade 
they offer. Every year our cotton farmers lose 
millions of dollars through under-grading of their 
crop. In many sections farmers are satisfied if 
their best cotton is graded as middling, though 
they are sure to be docked on all grades below mid- 
dling. That is to say, they get no credit for grades 
over middling while they are sure to be penalized 
on grades under middling. 

One thing which contributes to this result is the 
failure of the daily papers to show the range of 
prices on various grades. A notable exception is 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal. Here, for ex- 
ample is a sample daily report from that paper: 





White: Strict middling ..... 29.00 
Good ordinary....... Good middling coce 20.80 
Strict good ordinary. Strict good middling 30.00 
Low middling ...... B Stained: 

Strict low middling.. mae Meamneds 5 
Middling Low middling os - 22.00 
Strict middling wih le dade Strict : low middling 24.00 
peed middling. ns - $1.50 pe agg AP eeeens 6 ee 
Middline fair <. _— 32.00 Good middling ..... 26.00 
Yellow Tinged: Yellow stained: 

Low middling ...... 27.50 SERGE lc ce ccccese 86.08 
Btrict low middling... 28.00 Strict middling ... 27.00 
BEAGGURE cc cvvcccscs 28.60 Good middling ...... 27.50 


Along with plans for better classing or grading, 
therefore, farmers should demand that local papers 
next fall carry prices on all grades as in the above 
table. 

Heavy as are the losses farmers suffer on the 
under-grading of ordinary cotton, however, these 
losses are nothing like as serious as the losses 
suffered by growers of long-staple cotton. Grow- 
ers of long-staple in every section should organize 
and arrange to get competitive bids on 100 to 500- 
bale lots next fall, 

: Ill 

One of the best informed agricultural authorities 
in the South was talking to us about the develop- 
ment of cooperative livestock shipping in Missis- 
sippi. “In all the years since Dr. Knapp started 
the demonstration work in the South,” he declar- 
ed, “the agents have done nothing more helpful to 
the people of the section reached.” The codpera- 
tive shipping has helped the people get more mon- 
ey for their hogs and cattle, and this in turn has 
made them ready and willing to raise more live- 
stock. Then, too, their experience in selling to- 
gether has made them better business men and 
more ready to practice business co6peration in 
other lines. Our college, station, demonstration 
and extension forces in other states may well take 
a leaf out of Mississippi’s experience in this re- 
spect, and where such agricultural leaders are slow 
to offer farmers help of this sort, farmers should 
keep demanding it till it is forthcoming. 

IV 

Where farmers are close together, it will fre- 
quently happen that more progress will be made 
by having neighbors join together in the work of 

tultivation. Frequently, farm work begins to grow 
a little monotonous by this time of year. The 


solitary plowman yearns for a touch of 
ionship with other workers, and also lacks 
inspiration of rivalry with others which is re- 
quired to make a man do his best. In such cases, if 
two farmers will put their forces together, work 
on one farm a day and on the other farm the next, 
a new spirit will frequently come over the workers. 
The hoes and the cultivators will move forward 
faster as each man sets out to keep the pace set 
by the best workers, and yet when the day ends 
everybody will feel a little less wearied than usual, 
simply by reason of the fact that he has gotten out 
ef the rut and has had his spirit refreshed by the 
song and jest and friendship which have enlivened 
the day. 


compan- 
that 


Vv 


In other words, no matter whether we are doing 
farm work te make crops, or selling crops after 
they are made, or dealing with any other farm 
problem, we need more comradeship with our 
neighbors. We need less individualism and selfish- 
ness, More codperation and brotherhood. “It is 
not good for man to be alone,” and anything which 
brings people together in a worthy cause, pro- 
motes that spirit of fellowship it is the nature of 
man’s heart to yearn for. We have quoted it more 
than once before, but it seems worth-while to give 
again what Dr. T. N. Carver has so well said as to 
the matter of comradeship in farm work: 


“Tt is not the hard work or the exposure or 
even the poverty of the farmer or his wife, 
which makes farm life so unattractive to so 
many of our people. It is the lack of team 
work, I have never known men and women, 
particularly young men and young women of 
our race to shrink from hardship if they could 
feel the touch of elbows and have the sense of 
comradeship which the soldier has. Our boys 
and girls as well as the men and women of the 
farm should develop team work. They should 
get together and work together for a common 
cause as the soldiers. Touch elbows with your 
neighbors, and get the sense of comradeship 
as soldiers do.” 


VI 


Older people sometimes starve out, by long dis- 





“A JOLLY OLD MAN” 


INCE January 1, three men connected with The 
imeeanaien Farmer in the latter 80’s and early 00's 

have died—Prof. John E. Ray, once business mana- 
ger of the paper; J. L. Ramsey, once editor; and Rev. 
Baylus Cade, who served as editor for a few months 
1890-91. Mr. Cade was a variously gifted genius, noted 
as orator, writer, inventer and friend of man, Inci- 
dentally, he wrote a few poems; only a few but these of 
such distinction as to make one wish he had given 
more time to the muse. Dying last month at the age 
of 74, the following extracts from a longer poem writ- 
ten by him as he neared bis “three score and ten,” 
may well be used as illustrating his own spirit and as 
a call to other men to face advancing age with his fine 
Joyousness: ” 


I'm a-Jolly Old Man!—I'm a Jolly Old Man! 
With my face to the future, my back to the past; 


With the sun dipping low and the night yming 
fast— 
I will sigh if I must, but I'll laugh al! I can, 
For the thitherward ledge, 
Of the deepening night, 
Is the hitherward edge, 
Of the Conquering Light, 
That is sweeping around with the lovingest plan 
To dispel all the mists that are hovering gray 
And reveal me the glint of the upclimbing way 
And embathe me in splendors of Orient day— 
All beca [I'm a waiting— 
A Jolly Old Man! 
There is standing here now by the chimney'’s wide 
space, 
A sweet Woman with silver spun into her hair 
She's been comrade of mine through the foul and 


the fair, 
nearness of God is alight in her face! 
She was lovely at morn, 
She is saintly at eve; 
She is ripening corn, 
For the Reapers to Sheave; 
When she lovingly turns my gray features to scan, 
I forget all of conflict and bickering strife, 
And my soul goes aflame to my blanching Old Wife, 
Who hath given the best of her fullness of life, 
To inspire me and make me 
A Jolly Old Man! 


And the 





As the light falls aslant and the night settles down, 
There is wafting to me a faint tremor of tone, 
Come estray from the chanting around the White 

Throne, 
Where is clashing of cymbal and flashing of crown! 
So admonished of change 
From the good to the best— 
From a limited range 
To a limitless quest, 
I will wave a goodspeed to earth’s weltering clan, 
And detaching myself from these hampering ills, 
And unstopping dull ears to the music that thrills, 
And inclining my face to the far-away Hills, 
I will bid you Good-Night, sirs— 
A Jolly Old Man! 
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use, this desire for comradeship with others, and 
then forget that it has not been starved out in 
the minds and hearts of their boys and girls. That 
is little less than a tragedy. 

Every farm father or mother should encourage 
his boys and girls to join the local corn club, pig 
club, or canning club; the local debating society, 
baseball team, Sunday school, etc., and the young 
people should have some “time off” for properly. 
conducted parties, picnics, fishing trips, etc. We 
say that parents should “encourage” their boys to 
participate in such things because while most young 
people naturally hunger for such association with 
other young people, and all enjoy it after getting 
used to it, one finds occasionally a boy or girl 
whose shyness makes him avoid crowds. Such a 
person is all too likely to become a rural recluse, 
never attending church, speakings, or anything of 
the kind. By such aloofness a man hurts himself 
and hurts the community. A grave mistake is 
made by any parent who allows a child to develop 
such tendencies. 


Vil 


While candidates for office are so much in evi- 
dence, we again urge farmers to see to it that only 
straight, clean, progressive and capable men are 
chosen for all offices. Especially should candidates 
for the legislature be carefully selected. See that 
they are men who stand for progressive policies 
concerning the public schools, public roads, and 
the public health. Then insist—along with such 
other reforms as you favor—upon larger inheri- 
tance taxes, publicity of assessments, graduated 
taxes on unused lands held for speculation, and 
such other taxation reforms as we suggested in 
our “Platform” on this subject week before last. 


Vill 


Sometime during the summer let’s see to it that 
church and “schoolhouse are painted if they have 
not been painted recently, and also set out to make 
church and school grounds as pretty as possible. 


Part of this work of beautification can be done 
this summer, and the rest of it may be planned for 
fall: we mean the fall planting of shrubs, trees, 
and flowers. It might be well to “clean up” during 
the summer, decide on a plan for further beautify- 
ing the grounds, and fix on Thanksgiving Day as 
the day for this fall planting. In this connection 
we hope our readers will not forget the all-the- 
year-round combination for beauty and color we 
have recently recommended, namely: the redbud 
or Judas tree which blossoms in early spring; dog- 
wood for later spring; mimosa for early summer; 
crape myrtle for mid-summer, late summer and 
early fall; and than the evergreen magnolia or 
pine to lend life, color, and variety to the winter 
landscape. 

IX 


And while beautifying the buildings and grounds, 
we hope somebody will arrange to have reproduc- 
tions of the world’s masterpieces of art hung on 
the walls of the schoolhouse. A very small amount 
invested with Curtis & Cameron, Boston, Mass., 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., or Elson Art 
Co., Belmont, Mass., will get copies of really great 
and worthy pictures; and no other kind should be 
tolerated. Better have no pictures at all than 
the flashy daubs which furniture stores or travel- 
ing agents so often inflict upon our people here in 
America. Even the poorest people in Europe, 
probably because of the numerous art galleries 
abroad, seem to have a more discriminating appre- 
ciation of the beautiful than our average American. 

Because the companies mentioned above are 
helping educate our people to an appreciation of 
the most beautiful things the hand of man has 
wrought, we are glad to give them the benefit of 
this public mention of their services, and any 
reader who wishes beautiful pictures for either 
school or home will do well to get their catalogs. 





A Thought for the Week 


HAT really controls our action is our feel- 

ing. We are governed by the passions, and 

the most that we can manage by all our 
social and political endeavors* is that the hand- 
some passions shall be in the majority—the pas- 
sions of sympathy, the passion for fair doing, the 
passion of unselfishness. If you can once see that 
a working majority is obtained for the handsome 
passions, for the feelings that draw us together 
rather than for feelings that separate us, then you 
have laid the foundation of a community and a 
free government; and, therefore, if you can do 
nothing else in the eommunity center than to draw 
men together so they will have common feeling, 
you will have set forward the cause of civilization 
and the cause of human freedom.—President 
Woodrow Wilson. 





Now, honestly, 
—could I jolly 
a million men? 


An advertisement by 
Jim Henry 


Granted I’m a salesman. I'd 
try to sell Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream if it was nothing but 
yellow laundry soap in jelly 
form. That’s my job, But 
study the facts. 


I’ve been telling men that a 
half inch of Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream will blossom into bil- 
lows of creamy lather as firm 
as whipped cream and full of 
moisture as a fog bank: 


—that you don’t have to rub it in 
with your fingers 


—that three minutes’ work with 
the brush will make your beard like 
the gentle down of a freshman 


—that you can use any water, hot 
or cold, hard or soft 


—that afterwards your face will 
feel great. 


Then I have said—“Try it. Send 
12 cents for a generous demon- 
strator tube.”” What has been’ the 
result? ” 


_ Over a million men have dared 
me to make good. They have tried 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream. Over 
a million men used Mgnnen’s 
Cream this morning and every 
morning last year. 


Out of the million, not one sin- 
gle man has complained that I over- 
stated the merits of the Cream 
Thousands have written cordial 
letters of appreciation. 


Just read those claims of mine 
again. Will the soap or powder 
you are using measure up to them? 
Surely not. Then toss 12 cents into 
the Unknown and take a chance 
of winning a better shave. I’ll send 
you enough cream to last you a 


month. 
i 


( Mennen Salesman) 


P.S.—This may be the last time I make 
this offer. The 12 cents hardly pays for 
the empty tube any more. Ain't war 
fierce? —J. 


MENNSENS 
SHAVING 




















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















OUR WOMEN IN FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


G B24T work! State work!—willingly 
done and well, 

For the men who are doing so much for 
us 

Ay—more than words can tell! 

work! White work! faithfully, 
skillfully done, 

But the whole of the soul of it will not 
be known 

Till the war is properly won. 


Right 


They mend the men; they tend the men; 
They help them to carry on; 

They drop a little veil upon 

The woes they’ve undergone. 


They feed the men; they speed the men; 
They make their daily bread; 

They mend them while they're living, 
And they tend them when they're dead. 


There's many a lonely man out there 
They've saved from black despair; 
There's many a lowly grave out there 
Made gracious by their care, 


They toil for them; they moil for them; 
Hielp lame dogs over stiles, 

And do their best to buck them up 
With cheery words and smiles. 


They're just a little bit of home, 

Come out to lend a hand, 

They're gleams of warm bright sunshine 
In a dreary, Weary land, 


They are sweet as pinks and daisies, 
Just the sight of them is good, 
When you've lived for eighteen months 


or s0 
In a Sink of Flanders mud. 


New work, true work, gallantly, patiently 
it’s done!— 

For the men who are giving their all for 
us— 

Your brother, your lover, your son. 

High work! Thy work, if truly to Thee 
it's done!— 

But we never shall know all the debt we 
owe 

Till the war is really won. 

—JOHN OXENHAM. 














FACTS ABOUT CANNING | 


TERILIZING.—1,. Wash to remove trash 

or dirt. 2, Place in boiling water. 3, Let re- 
main ten minutes. 4. Remove’ without 
touching inside of can; turn open end down 
on table that no dust or insect may enter. 

To Sterilize Jars.—To sterilize glass jars, 
Place them in the canner in tepid water. 
Do not fill the canner with more than three 
inches of water. Place cover on the canner, 
Bring the water to a boil and boil jars at 
least eight minutes. 

2. Sorting and Grading.—Select + only 
sound, ripe fruit. Grade as to size and color. 
Thoroughly clean, 

3. Blanching.—Where the recipe calls for 
blanching, be sure it is never omitted. 
Blanching is simply plunging fruit or veg- 
etables into boiling water for a few minutes. 
The flavor is made more delicate, the vege- 
table itself more pliable and the liquor clear- 
er. To blanch, place vegetables or fruit in 





wire basket or thin muslin sack. Plunge 
into cold water immediately upon being re- 
moved from hot water 

4. Packing.—dAfter fruit or vegetables are 
blanched, pack in sterilized cans or jars to 
about one-quarter inch of the top. Begin to 
pack firmly with spoon or paddle when the 
fruit is put tn, pressing down gemly until 
the can is filled. Tomatoes have no water 
added. Do not pack the can so full that the 
fruit touches the cap. The hot steel will 
force steam from the fruit and pin holes will 
be blown in the solder. If the can will not 
seal, remove a portion of the fruit and try 
again, 

SOME THINGS TO BE OBSERVED WHEN 
CANNING 

KEEP water at a jumping boil every in- 

* stant the cans are in the canner. 

2. Keep cover on canner every moment. 
Steam plays a large part in cooking con- 
tents of can. 

3. Let “Straight from vine to can” be the 
motto. 

4. Mark every tin can as it is filled, with 
the name ané@ its contents. 





Canning Notes 


EWBERRIES, blackberries, raspberries.—~ 

Make syrup with water in which berries 
have been blanched. 

Huckleberries.—Use glass or lacquered tins. 

Figs.—Add soda to blanching water. 

Spinach.—Add soda to blanching water 

Cherries.—Use glass, never tin. 

Peaches.—Peel with boiling water. 

Tomatoes.—Peel with boiling water. 

Snaps or String Beans.—Use only those 
that are young, tender, stringless. 

Soup mixture.—It scorches easily; use low 
fire or asbestos mat. 

Sweet potatoes.—Roil three-fourths done, 
peel and pack, 

Beets.—Boil three fourths done, peel, pack 
and fill with hot liquid. 

Sauerkraut.—Can before 
reaches advanced state. 

Peppers.—Peel by heating in oven and re- 
moving skin with knife 

Corn.—Select in milky stage, 
cob. 

Peas.—Grade. Those young 
quire less time than the old. 

Beans.—Use no tin or jar larger than pint 
size. 


fermentation 


blanch on 


and tender re- 





A Sample Recipe 


TRING Beans or Snaps.—To can string 

beans select those that are young and ten- 
der and which have few strings. The Green 
Pod Stringless is a good variety. The beans 
should be gathered when young and tender, 
and every vestige of string re 2»moved, Snap 
the bean at both ends, string, and put in the 
wire basket of the canner or in a thin cot- 
ton bag and plunge into boiling water for 
from 3 to 5 minutes and then into cold wa- 
ter. This removes certain acids and makes 
the flavor of the beans better: Never forget 
this. Pack tightly in sterilized cans to with- 
in % inch of the top, and fill with hot water. 
Add one level teaspoonful of salt. (Instead 
of hot water and salt a brine may be used— 
1 gallon of water and one-third cup of salt). 
Seal, exhaust No. 3 can for 3 minutes, tip, 
and return to the canner for 1 hour’s pro- 
cessing. 

Always can beans the same day they are 





TIME-TABLE FOR PRODUCTS IN TIN 


























| Cc | siiasies 

R Blanch | Liquor | Ne | Minutes Process or Boil 
Tomatoes....... MO WHS cs cece csssase 3 | 3 |} 25 min 
Tomatoes....... NO WEEP. .cccccescees 10 | 5 1.2 be. 
**String Beans. BPFIMS? soc ccccceceveson 3 | 3 } 1 hr. 
String Beans... EM cs ae eubb0net ees ¥4 10 | 3 } 2 hrs., 20 min 
Sweet potatoes... 2 tablespoonsful water 3 3 |} 3 hrs, 
Baby Beets..... Cook % done...dBrine*......0++eseeee% 3 3 11% hr. 
Soup mixture...] Boil down thick. ).... 25... cee cece erences 2 3 | 1 hr. 
ADIOS. wcccsces ZT mBim. wc cccccese INO. 8 SYPUP. cccccscees 3 | 3 8 min 
SET oO) eee Mo. 4 GPTUB. cvecdiccce 3 | 3 | 10 min. 
Berries..... coool B MIM. cccccccces No. 4 SYFUP..-sceeeaes 19 3 32 min 
,”  MPPPPT TC ERE. TETT TT TTL, Codeees ENO. 4 BYPUD: cccccccees 2 3 | 25 min 
Peaches.a..ceocs] 1 MIM... ccccccccdNO. 4 SYFUP..esecesees 4 3 |. 20 min 
i... Serer oe 1 min. coecec des 6 BRED c ccevececcis 3 3 } 20 min 
oo! eae Db BRIM. cc cvces ce eNO. 4 GHPUDs cc cece eect 10 . ee min 

*Brine is made of 2% ounces (% cup‘ of salt to 1 gallon of wat 

**This time table can be used only with very young and tender ) 


To make syrups recommended, boil sugarand water together i: 


below: 
Syrup No. 1, use 14 ounces to 1 gallon 


proportions given 


water, 
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The Range That 
Saves and Serves 


Saves fuel—saves work—saves 
time—saves expense, and saves 
your temper because it never 
“balks,” as thousands of users 
know from experience. 


A wonderful baker, for the oven is 
sealed air-tight and heated evenly. 
Convenient, durable, of fine appear- 
ance. Built by men who have spent 
30 years in the business. A range 
that Hves up to its makers’ promise 
of “a life-time of perfect kitchen 
service.” 
See the Range Eternal at your 
dealer's. Write for free Thrift 
Cook Book containing hundreds 
of delicious war-time recipes. 


THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO. 
TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 


600 Emerick St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 














Biggest canner bargain ever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb. cans; 
daily capacity 300 to 400 cans; 
equipped with IRON GRATES 
for coal or wood; charcoal 
fire-pot, smoke stack 
can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, funnel, salamoniac, 
capping steel and won- 
derful bess of instruc- 
t # tone 
dh pes, all 
u Wine you can make 
aday, onying surplus fruit 
and vegetables a pt A it in glass or tin for 
the market or your own table. Canners all 
sizes and prices. All guaranteed—money back 
if not satisfied. Also combination canners and 
evaporators, 
Write today for folder, or send $14.50 and get 
started in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING & FOUNDRY CO. 
Dept. 10 Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Peas : RR’ ces 4] in 
Ri e, ae 

ay 4, freight 

x town. 


F) Catalog. 
toy “idbay = fres trial od on 
the bicy: bs you select, actual rid- 


ah mon test i in i x., 4 LaF fer 2 
until you 
ial offer and 


Ties eras 
Eee a Pony 
pew Csts 


's tree. 
Cycle Company 
Dept, a-79Chicago 








laced anywhere, at- 
Geers and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. 
season. Made of 
metal,can’t spill or tip 
overs; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold bydealers, or 6 sent 
express prepaid for $1 


BAROLD SOMERS, 00 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y¥- 


WALL PAPER 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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Syrup No. 2, use 1 pound 14 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
Syrup No. 3, use 3 pounds 9 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
Syrup No. 4, use 5 pounds 8 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
Syrup No. 5, use 6 pounds 13 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
One pint of sugar is one pound. A pound is 16 ounces. 


1,000,000 ROLLS 
Per Write for sample cata- 
le log of 50 new designs 
Roll and colorings. 





















































TIME TABLE FOR PRODUCTS IN TIN 
: Ee ath: ai q SAMPLE BOOK MAILED FREE 
The following vegetables should be proceessed the same length of time on each of thre M i R 1718 Vine St. 
successive days: art n osenberger, Cincinatti, Ohie 
Process or Boil on 
i Ezhaust 4 
Blanch Liquor No. - ° Each of Three Suc- 
“ts [Heats] “nats: _ | Get, a Feather Bed! 
. n type suBsE ‘ | ‘ 3 $8.95; 
COFR. cee. 2 min, on cob. Water, salt, and sugar. | 2 < 1 i poe 7 en 3b. eae oweel sy "Ail new feathers beet ticking. cians 
ion Garden Peas..| 1 to 4 min.....]/Water, salt, and sugar. ., 2 3 } 1 hr, and 15 min. €1,000 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or 
Asparagus....]| 1 min......... al pL LL 3 3 | 1 hr. SANITARY. ._ Mail money order or write for morte a 
Jim Henry, House of Mennen, Asparagus....] 1 min........- Brine*......-s.eeeeees 2 3 | 50 min. SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept, 2, Charlotte, N.C. 
42 Orange St., Newark, N. J. Lima beans...] 2 to 4 min,.... SS Pe eet 2 3 | 1 hr. and 10 min 
Dear Jim: Okra....eeees 3 min..... 6.65, BING? .. ccc cecscecs s : | : 10 min. THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
i 7 BSS x 60a 0 6% OS ee ET 5 5 te kab we 2 ‘ | 50 min. Slit stock End aims for Gale trom ¥6 
I'll try anything once. Here’s 12 cents, Senm@d | Squash.......J--seeeeeeeeeeeed “ook softandcreamy..}| 3 3 | 1% hr. 4 leading varieties of pure-bred lend and 
demonstrator tube, Squash.......fecccescccsccsess Cook soft and creamy. 2 3 | 1 hr. and 10 min. water fowls. Send 3c stamp for catalog. 
Pumpkin.....]--«eee. Coeseees Cook soft and creamy.. 3 3 | 1% hr. Mention this paper when writin.. 
Pumpkin.....Je.-++++. oecccceed Cook soft and creamy.. 2 ae | 1 hr. and 10 min ~ . Address 
Name Spinach...... 4 min....+..+- Brine®...cccccccccsees 3 : | : _ and 15 min. J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Indiana. 
Spinach...... 4 min.......-- Brine®....ccecccecsees 2 | 3 | ur. : 
String beans. 5 min......... Brine® .....cecescsstes 3 =. i 2 oe When writing to an advertiser, say: “‘! am writing 
Add: you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
_— ‘*Briné ts made’ of 2% dunces ¢14‘cup) of s&it to 1 gallon of water. guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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bust measure. The fronts are 
shoulders to the back, 
effect. 

$802—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
The straight waist is in Empire 
waistline cut higher in front. 


16 years. 
and the opening is at the sides, 


8823—Boys’ Suit.—Cut in sizes 2, 


Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


Large, Illustrated Style Book, 18 cents. 





Our Pattern Department 


8801.—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
gathered at 
which extend over in yoke 


8827—Boys’ Overalls.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
The overalls have a seam at center front 


4, and 6 years, 


blouse buttons at center front and the separate knick- 
erbockers are shirred on elastics at the knees, 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





40 and 42 inches 
the 


12 and 14 years. 
effect, with the 


8, 10, 12, 14, and 


The long 


(15) 695 











gathered, remembering the motto, “Straight 
from the vine to the can.” This insures 
sterilization in 1 day’s cooking. Stale, large, 
or even medium sized beans necessitate the 
three-day process, 

When canning string beans in glass jars, 
process quart jars 1 hour and 25 minutes. 
Process pint jars 1 hour and 10 minutes. 


up before him and amid the crops and 
smokehouses wrest him from the magna 
charta of our independence, and to establish 
in his name an ample and diversified agricul- 
ture, that shall honor him while it enriches 
us—this is to carry us as far in the way of 
happiness and independence as the farmer, 
working in the fullest wisdom, and in the 
richest field, can ‘carry any people.—Henry 























The Baby 


T is very easy for a baby’s skin to become 
chafed and sore either from the bathing 
or from garments that have lost their 

softness in the wash, and it always is a 
troublesome matter to keep nursing bottles 
and other utensils sweet and clean. 


The only safe way is to use the mildest, 
urest, whitest soap to be had. That is 
vory Soap. It is impossible to make soap 

of 5 gd quality, no matter what the price 
may be. When you use it, you know that, 
so far as bathing and cleansing are con- 
cerned, you are doing your best to keep 
baby healthy and good-natured. 











W. Grady. 

Great is King Cotton! But to He at his 
feet while the usurer and grain-raiser bind ° 
us in subjection, is to invite the contempt of 
man and the reproach of God. But to stand 





IVORY SOAP 99% PURE 


Eat potatoes, save.the wheat, 
Drive the Kaiser to defeat. 














TIME-TABLE FOR PRODUCTS IN GLASS 















































eee 
H Blanch Liquor ‘ze | Process or Bolt 
: Jar | 
| — = a 
Tomatoes...... Sere SP 664 64a ad's oka Wee at. | 40 min. 
Tomatoes.s -o0f A MIN. . .cciccsvcces INO WOLOP. wccesccceseons pt. | 30 min. 
**String Beans.| 3 min..........ee0% Brine*...... Briccicseveved qt. | 1 hr. and 25 min, 
String Beans...| 3 min..........++6: NT <4 60 6% 6.00%: 0904 0 pt. | 1 hr- and 10 min, * . oe 4 
Sweet potatoes.| Cook % done......| 2 teaspoonfuls water.../| qt. | 3% hrs 
Sweet potatoes.| Cook % done...... 2 teaspoonfuls water... pt. | 3 hrs. 
Bawer MAAR. cccleescccccvvesesvocecs MTU ce Scho ccvessecese at. |.40 min. 
Baby Beets....j Cook % done...... Pry Pree qt. -|. 3. hrs 
Baby Beets....| Cook % done...... ree ee pt. | 1% hr 
Soup mixture..] Boil down thick.... J... scceeecceeeceeeereees qt. | 2 hrs. 
Soup mixture..J Boil down thick... .]..ceceeecceeeeeeneeecees pt. 1% hr. 

3 syrup qt. | 25 min. ’ 4 ™ 
ce. 8 avrep a eh ONT GOMERY WARD & CO.’S price-smash 
~~}. +1 oe ing Special Sale by Mail is now on. 

le ) eee pt. 2 in - r “ 

dO Qebbeebtenes Bad be ~ every line of merchandise is represented. There 

foo) S eee | should be a copy of this Mid-‘Summer Sale Book 

+ i -~ Sees eae in your home now. If you have not received yours, 

. 4 syrup Sh eeericsand | at. 30 min 

> Seaeeeeee a at. | 39 sin send your name and address today. Look over these 
prices. We believe you will be surprised and pleased. 











*Brine is made of 2% ounces (% cup of salt to 1 gallon of water. 

**This time table can be used only with very young and tender beans. 

To make syrups recommended, boil sugarand water together in proportions given 
below: 

Syrup No, 


The broad field covered by this Mid-Summer Sale 
is surprising—things to wear, to eat, to use in the 
home and on the farm—dress goods, gloves, men’s 
clothes, work suits,-silks and satins, kitchen-ware, 
groceries, gas engines, auto accessories and tires, 
kerosene oil cook stoves—all kinds of merchandise. 


And every offer is a money saver. 


1, use 14 ounces to 1 gallon water. 
, Syrup No. 2, use 1 pound 14 ounces to 1 gallon 
Syrup No. 3, use 3 pounds 9 ounces to 1 gallon 
Syrup No, 4, use 5 pounds 8 ounces to 1 gallon 
Syrup No. 5, use 6 pounds 13 ounces to 1 gallon 
One pine of sugar is one pound. A pound is 16 


water. 
water. 
water, 
water, 
ounces. 





TIME-TABLE FOR PRODUCTS IN GLASS 


The following vegetables should be proceessed the same length of time on each of three 
successive days: 




































































































































-e " Process or Boil 
Blanch Liquor Size on Each of Three 
Jar Successive Days 
COPR. Co eee cond 2 min. on cob...... Water, salt, and sugar... pt. | 1% hr. 
Garden Peas..| 1 to 4 min.......... Water, salt, and sugar... pt. | 1% hr. - 
Asparagus....] 1 Min.....%....200- 0 EE ae eee qt. | 1 hr, and 20 min, baci 
RSI. «cot BD MIs 6 0 0.0 00:6 60 56 c PEMOe cece ceccceceseered pt. | 1 her. - 
Lima beans...| 2 to 4 min.........JBrine®.....+.+....6+-+-] pt. | 1 hr. and 26 min. Chicago Kansas City Fort Worth Portland, Ore, 
GRO iss 4) <0 tes qt. | 1% hr. 
EEG” bo depeaanaebomehes: oS Aaa iio Please Write the House Nearest You 
Squash....... pt. 1 hr. and 25 min. 
Pumpkin..... qt. 1% hr. 
Pumpkin. o« pt. 1 hr. and 25 min. 
_—, ° ; 4 | i” hr. a és ont 4 
Spinach...... & 4 r. an min. 
cay eR Sf if .aoo Ne LLL LLLLLLL ELLA 
*Brine is made of 2% ounces (% cup) of salt to 1 gallon of water. This neat and a 
TIME-TABLE FOR CANNING VEGETABLES—STEAM PRESSURE ra valuable little = 
homens — 
Z } FARMERS | Account Book = 
Bw 5 ACCOUNT BOOK il = 
23. 2 gi. will be sent , .— 
Vegetab!l n mn Vv tabl ” R | 
egetable ef i}s3¢|52 equtatte #3 /53¢8| 52 - prepaid for 10¢ 
$5 | S£2 | 868 25 | S822) @E | System _ constantl, 
Se | Sea | 85 Sa | Guc|] Ss floods every or with a sub- = 
ees | eae lee Ke 1 fhe | ee venting wear i <= 
FT a rae aR 30) 240 i. ee 45 240 | 10 The oil supply is renewed once a year, 1) a tnat P = 
String beans, No. 2....| 45 | 240 10 Soup, concentrated | | Double Gears are used, each « T { en twoyears rt 
String beans, No. 3....| 55 240 10 vegetable......... | 30 228 | 10 We make Cogstine Engines, 3 La wel” Sa a ~ 
Beets 30 | 228 =  eRasepprrss | 30 | 228 | 15 oa aa rn 2500 T, ‘st = prepaid @i. 
orn 0 250 15 Sweet potatoes ........ | 70 250 |. 15 i MOTOR welfth Chicago | = — 
Okra ; 30 240 10 Sw we ee ne eee ee AE Ns = ee wee — 
Corn, lima beans, and peas should never be packed in larger container than No. 2 tin = . on s}- = 
can or pint jar. Corn is cut from cob after blanching. = ADAM 2re eo = 
ounces salt to 1 gallon of water, except for aspara- When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam | = — Pe 


The brine used is made of 2% 
gus, which contains 4 ounces to 1 gallon. 

Beets and rhubarb when packed in tin must be put in enamel-lined cans, 

a pints as for No. 2 cans; quarts as for No. 3 cans, adding 10 minutes to each 
period. 

String beans when more mature should be 
Minutes for No. 2, and 45 minutes for No, 3. 


EAM UN TU 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club On any papers you may 
wish. 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries."’ 





processed at 15 pounds pressure for 30 
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Driving rains, scorching sunshine and 
fierce winds develop no weak spots in roofs 
or walls of Titehold Red Cedar Shingles. 

The heart of red cedar is wonderfully 
durable. Titehoid shingles are made only 
of the heart of selected cedar trees. 


TEHO) RED CEDAR, 


SHINGLES 
Smooth, straight-grained, 


Every roof or siding of Tite- 
free from knots and sap, easy hold Red Cedar Shingles, nailed 
to lay, make an unusually 


with Titehold 34d zinc coated 
attractive roof or siding, nails, if properly recorded with 
painted or unpainted. 


us within 30 days, is 
Guaranteed for Forty Years 
Titehold shingles are for sale at dealers, 
if yours can't supply them, write us, 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Atiaata Birmingham Jacksonville New Orleans 


pio sus rr 
‘ Ny N\A \Wy Wave 


WOOL. 
WANTED 


Highest Cash Price Paid For 
Wool, Washed or Un-washed. 


Prompt and careful attention given to small as well as large shipments. 
When you make a shipment be sure to mark your name as wel: as ours 


on each bag or tag, and ship to 
CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., ELKIN, N. C. 








FRUIT JARS 


MASON JARS “2 Se) ues 
E-Z SEAL JARS 1 


(gross ). 
(gross)... 
(gross).... 
(gross). 
(gross) 


Size— 1 pint 

Size— 1 quart. 
-75 per dozen; 12 dozen 
.90 per dozen; 12 dozen 
1.25 per dozen; 12 dozen 


Size— 1 pint 
Size— 1 quart 
Size—% gallon 
There is a general shortage in glassware; our supply is limited. 
Order your supply early. Prices f.o.b. Columbia. 
SOY BEANS, COWPEAS, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SEED "2. hr OATS: RYE, ETC. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF HORSE, COW, HOG AND POULTRY FEEDS. We 
FEEDS carry a complete line of POULTRY SUPPLIES. Write for Price List and Catalog. 


B. B. KIRKLAND SEED CO., COLUMBIA, S. C. 


also 





3 


EU LIO GETS THE COTTON 
YOU OR THE BOLL WEEVIL? 
OUR BOOK: 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest. 


Prices; Cloth 75c.; Paper 50c.; Send for Yours 
with The Prosressive Cloth $1.50; Paper $1.15 TODAY! 


Farmer one year, 


ie 








the Big Saving on Three and Five-Year Subscriptions to 


DON i FORGET THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
One Year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2.00. 
a: Years, 104 issues. 1.50 Five Years, 260 issues, 300 
Ten Years, 520 issues, $5.00—Less than ONE CENT per copy 


WANTED! accents a: eee 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at - - 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, - Write I today for our money making offer. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Farmers’ Organizations 





Encourage Club Work, Community 
Fairs and Fourth of July 
Celebrations 


HAT are we doing for the im- 
provement of our community? 
There are a few things which we wish 
to stress in this article and which we 
believe essential 
to the healthy 
growth and devel- 
opment of any 

community. 


Among these ac- 
tivities, and per- 
haps we should 
say of prime im- 
portance, is that 
of the young peo- 
ple’s club work. 

Are the boys of your community or- 
ganized in a corn club? Under the 
new rules of the state and National 
Agricultural Departments, at least ten 
must be enrolled before an organiza- 
tion can be effected. The former re- 
strictions as to age are also elimina- 
ted. Any school boy may become a 
member, or any boy of good moral 
character in the community not in 
school is also eligible for membership 
in the club. 


MR. WRIGHT 


In accordance with the new rules 
governing the management of these 
organizations, the boys elect their 
own officers, a president, vice-presi- 
dent and _ secretary-treasurer. The 
county demonstration agent has a 
general supervision of all thgse club 
activities. Stated meetings are held 
when the county agent meets with 
them, for instruction and advice. 

* * x 

Then there are the pig clubs, the 
potato clubs, the peanut clubs in 
which both boys and girls are eligi- 
ble to membership. Then there is the 
poultry club intended for and 
young women, this being under the 
supervision of the woman agent. All 
of these various clubs are under 
the same rules and regulations as 
those prescribed for the boys’ corn 
clubs. These agencies contain great 
possibilities for good and should be 
fostered by the parents of those who 
have joined, as well as by the teach- 
ers and the friends-of education in the 
community. 


girls 


In quite a number of counties, the 
demonstration agent and the home 
demonstration agent for women make 
each year an active canvass of all the 
business men of the larger towns of 
their counties soliciting prizes to be 
awarded to those who make the best 
yields, or who secure the best results 
in their work. There is no valid rea- 
son why we should not have an ac- 
tive, wide-awake club in every school 
district throughout the entire coun- 
try, and we could have this condition 
if every teacher would do his or her 
duty in the matter. May we not, at 
least, confidently expect a decided in- 
crease in the number of these clubs, 
and in the membership as well? 

* * * 

The county or community fair is an- 
other very potent agency for good 
wherever held. The people of every 
community should see to it that some 
kind of fair or “everybody’s day” be 
observed every year, where the farm- 
ers and fruit growers may exhibit the 
products of their labor. A premium 
list can usually be arranged contain- 
ing at least a number of small prizes. 
The North Carolina State Board of 
Agriculture appropriates a small 
amount each year for the purpose of 
encouraging these enterprises. Can 
we not have more of these occasions 
held this year than ever before? Apart 
from the instruction given the people 
of the rural districts really owe it to 
themselves to have a day of recrea- 
tion now and then. 

a 

Has your community ever celebra- 

ted the fourth of July? If not then 


you should set to work to prepare for 
this the coming summer. Now, more 
than ever, our boys and girls should 
be taught lessons of patriotism and 
loyalty to our Government. Don’t 
fail to celebrate the fourth of July. 

he ka Wie 


ANXIOUS TO SEE FARMERS 
ORGANIZED 


Mr. Green Says if Union Can Sé 
Change Leadership and Plans to 
Effect This Result, Will Gladly Help 
—Otherwise Wants Something Else 
Quickly 


R. J. Z. Green, formerly Organizer- 

Lecturer of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union, requests the publica- 
tion of the following letter setting 
forth his attitude toward the Union 
and the reasons for his resignation as 
State Organizer-Lecturer: 





It gives Me pleasure to give you a brief 
expression relative to my position toward the 
Union. It is rather remarkable that a resig- 
nation of official position should have been 
construed by many to mean that I had with- 
drawn from the Union, any more than when 
a man resigns an official position in the 
church that he withdraws from the church, 

My position toward the Union and my idea 
of the real fundamental! purpose and mission 
of the Union is exactly the same it has ale 
ways been. 

I resigned my position as organizer because 
I found myself in a position so handicapped 
by expressions and activities of the head of 
the organization that I could not render any- 
thing but a feeble half-hearted service, and 
I would have been untrue to my own con- 
science and unjust to the membership te 
stay in a position where I would have to se- 
cretly compromise with my own Conscience 
and better judgment, and I expressed it 
clearly when I stated that I could not ask a 
man to join the Union under treasonably 
active leadership. ° 

I had already discovered that if I should 
remain active as organizer under the presi- 
dent it would have required practically all 
ny time, in answer to questions, Making ex- 
rlanations and apologies for the re-election 
ef Dr. H. Q. Alexander at the last state 
meeting. I tried it several times and found 
that it was a difficult task, and I became 
disappointed and humiliated with the até 
tempts, 

I have no personal feelings against the 
Doctor and I am not impugnine his motives 
or questioning his sincerity, as much as I 
deplore and pity his judgment, but his pere 
sonal predilections and ambitions have 
rought the organization to 4 crisis so ser- 
ious and apparently insurmountable that it 
ooks like an opportune time to begin to eor- 
ganize a successor to the Farmers’ Union— 
most assuredly so if the present. leadership 
at the top is to be definitely continued. 

An organization, like an individual, must 
build for itself reputation and character by 
which it is judged, and it is judged more 
by the head of the organization than any- 
thing else. Perhaps this should not be the 
case with the Union but it is true neverthe- 
After the president makes repeated ex- 
pressions which invite odious publicity 
throughout the state the reputation of the 
organization as a whole is affected, and it 
not only makes it difficult to secure new 
members but the business standing and rela- 
tionship is handicapped. 

If members are to get the benefit of their 
own experience and mistakes in the’ Farm- 
ers’ Union, the same generation that made 
the mistakes must immediately enter upon 
re-organization or begin to organize a suce 
cessor. It is a notable fact that in a busi< 
ness way Many of the mistakes of the Farme 
ers’ Alliance have+ been repeated in the 
Farmers’ Union. This could not have hap- 
pened if the Union had been organized as an 
immediate successor of the Alliance, 

There are now about four delinquent meme 
bers of the Union in North Carolina for eve 
ery paid member on roll. Even without the 
colossal errors of judgment on the part of 
the head of the Union in this state, it is a 
question as to whether it is possible to 
strongly survive the re-action and effect any- 
thing like a general re-organization under 
the existing plan. It has not been done in 
any other state and if we succeed in doing it 
in North Carolina we will be the exception. 
If it can be done under a changed leader- 
ship, and under some needed changes in the 
plan of organization I stand ready and anx- 
ious to enter into the service, not in a promi- 
nent capacity as a state official but as a 
subordinate in the ranks. My only purpose 
is to render service in a sensible and practi- 
cal way, and I have no personal ambitions 
to gratify. Very truly yours, 

J. Z GREEN. 


less. 





WHAT THE CONFEDERATES 
WOULD HAVE DONE 


This reminds me of what I heard during 
that “Chickamauga War’—the War with 
Spain—when a good part of the army never 
got any further than Chickamauga. There 
was a row raised down at Chickamauga be- 
cause the troops did not have enough to eat; 
and old Major Pat Henry, of Mississippi, 
came to me and said, “My God, John, I 
have examined into it, and do you know 
what they are complaining of, chiefly? They 
are complaining that they do not get pie 
over twice a week.” He said, “John, if we 
could have given the Confederate Army pie 
once a month, it would have had Washing- 
ton captured in less than six months.""—= 
From a speech by Senator John Sharp Wile 
liams, 





cs AN Relais Stati hips sds” 
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THE POULTRY YARD 








Timely Poultry Notes 


| FEEL as though it might not ap- 
pear mecessary to say anything 
about lice and mites, realizing that 
much has been said along those lines. 
However, so many people forget that 
once more I say, declare war on the 
lice, mites, flies and blue bugs. Watch 
the fowls, chicks, houses, nests and 
coops. 

Shade.—Provide plenty of shade for 
your poultry. Natural shade of course 
is much to be preferred. If this can- 
not be had we recommend artificial 
shade. At least the fowls must be 
kept cool and comfortable. Unless 
this is done they will not eat suffi- 
cient to make a profitable growth. 

Roosts.—Get your chicks to roost 
as early as possible, by provid- 
ing low roosts the first few weeks. 
Teach them to go on the roost a3 
soon as weaned, or as soon as you 
can get them to use the roosts. Pro- 
vide plenty of roosting space. Do not 
permit the chickens to roost on the 
floor or in the corners of the coop. 

Fresh Air.—Provide plenty of fresh 
air in the roosting coop. Much has 
been said and written about drafts in 
poultry houses. Most of this origin- 
ated in the North, where it is impor- 
tant. In the South during hot weath- 
er we need a stong circulation of air 
in the hen-house. We need ventila- 
tion on all four sides. The more open 
the hen-house the better. Drafts in 
the summer will not cause colds or 
roup, unless in exceptional cases, un- 
der exceptional local conditions. Keep 
the doors, windows and shutters wide 
open on all four sides. 


Sorehead.—Your success in hand- 
ling this disease depends upon your 
ability to prevent it. To prevent it, 
teach the chicks to roost as early in 
life as possible; provide plenty of 
fresh air in the roosting coops; keep 
them dry; do not over-feed; keep 
coops clean; keep chicks cool in the 
day by providing shade; and once a 
week give Epsom salts. For half- 
grown chicks we recommend one-half 
teaspoonful per bird, mixed with wa- 
ter, and the water used to moisten a 
dry mash mixture and fed to the 
chicks so all can get their share. Once 
a week we also recommend spraying 
inside of house and chicks especially 
heads and necks with the following 
mixture: 1 part Kreso or zenoleum, 
10 parts water and 10 parts kerosene, 
to be applied with a fine mist hand 
sprayer, using extreme care to spray 
a fine mist, when spraying the chicks. 

Avoid Crowding—As the chicks 
grow older and larger, the? require 
more space. This additional space 
must be provided or the flock reduced 
by culling out weak and undesirable 
individuals and separating the males. 

F. W. KAZMEIER. 

College Station, Texas. 


The Poultry Yard This Week and 
Next 

MustY or moldy grain and particu- 

larly moldy cracked corn will 


bring on an attack of sore eyes and 
sorehead in young chicks. 





The most reliable remedy we have 
used for sorehead is acid sulphate of 
iron. This liquid is called fer-sul. 
Half a teaspoonful to a pint of water 
makes a light yellow disinfectant in 
which the chicken’s head is immersed 
for twenty seconds. Two or three ap- 
plications will usually cure a severe 
case. The remedy is inexpensive and 
useful in many other ways. 


A few young chickens well grown 
are worth many half starved. The 
pullets should have dry mash con- 
stantly and scratching grain twice 
daily, while the surplus cockerels 
can be fattened and shipped to mar- 
ket or eaten at frying size. 


Even if it is late to plant corn for | 


poultry feed next winter, do not ne- 


glect to put in cowpea Here is one 
of the best vegetable protein feeds 
we can grow. It is a good substitute 
for meat scraps. 


Look over the old birds you intend 
to exhibit at the fair this fall and pull 
out every broken or faded feather. 
Do this now so the new feathers will 
be mature for the show. Whether 
the bird molts or mot your early pick- 
ing will be a great advantage. 


If your breeding season is over, 
separate the cocks and hens and 
place each in shady yards. Several 
cocks of any breed (except Pit Games) 
can be confined together by tying a 
cord to the legs of all but one. The 
cord is tied to each leg so that the 
legs are not over three inches apart. 
Leave the cord on for a day or two 
until the master subdues the others. 
Unloose one bird at a time. 


Successful breeders of buff, red, 
and white varieties of poultry keep 
their show birds under shade from 
the end of the breeding season until 
the fall and winter shows are finish- 
ed. The females must not be with the 
males during this time in order to 
prevent the plumage of the back and 
body being broken and soiled. 


Dig or plow the poultry yard and 
sow it in grain. Filthy yards are re- 
sponsible for many outbreaks of dis- 
ease and unprofitable fowls. 

FRANK C. HARE. 





Reducing Egg Losses 


URING the summer months the 

quality of eggs is considerably in- 
ferior to that of the months of March, 
April, and May. With the advent of 
warm weather there is constant 
spoilage due to the fact that the eggs 
are extremely perishable. Fertile 
eggs spoil very rapidly. Incubation 
Starts at seventy degrees and pro- 
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gresses rapidly at a temperature 
from ninety to a hundred degrees. Or- 
dinarily eggs pass through the hands 
of four or five different middlemen 
before they reach the ultimate con- 
sumer. From the time the eggs leave 
the farm until they, reach artificial re- 
frigeration, there will be deteriora- 
tion in the quality. Consequently, 
summer eggs should be marketed fre- 
quently and kept as cool as possible. 


An infertile egg will not spoil as 
quickly as a fertile egg. Dealers buy 
eggs by the dozen and pay for both 
good and bad eggs. These bad eggs 
must be eliminated before they reach 
the consumer. Consequently, the price 
paid the farmer is not fair to the 
man, who is producing only good 
eggs. It is estimated that the loss in 
Ohio from these inferior eggs 
amounts to two cents for every dozen 
marketed.—F. S. Jacoby, Ohio State 
University, 





Make your neighborhood a read neigh- 
borhood, =e 
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How the Armies’ need for 


meat was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration, meat is 

the important item. Twenty 
ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, 
is called for daily. 


To supply the meat needs of an 
army that was suddenly expanded 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tre- 
mendous task. Added to the needs of 
the Allies, it is a staggering one. 


The American stockman and the 
American packer may justly take 
pride in the way they have met these 
needs. 

During 1917, stockmen_ sent to 
market nearly 2,000,000 more cattle 
than during 1916. Yet at the end of 
1917, the Department of Agriculture 
reports more cattle remaining on 
American farms than at the beginning 
of the year. The production of hogs 
has also been increasing. All of 
this in spite of high feed prices, and 
scarcity of labor. 

How the packers have done their 
part is shown by the fact that in one 
week, Swift & Company was called 
upon to supply the Allies and the 
American Armies abroad 24,000,000 
pounds of meat and fat—enough to 


have fed America’s peace-time army 
for more than six months. 

An order of this size means the 
dressing of 13,000 cattle and 200,000 
hogs. 

To move the finished products, 800 
freight cars were needed. Of these 
650 were from the Swift refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three days after the order was re- 
ceived by Swift & Company, shipments 
began, and the entire amount was 
rolling seaward within a week. 

Since January 1, 1918, over 400 
carloads of our products per week 
have been shipped abroad on war 
requirements. 

The nation’s meat supply machinery 
has stood the test. 

Not once has there been a failure on 
the part of the American farmer or the 
American packer to supply the govern- 
ment’s needs. 

On their part, Swift & Company 
performs their service without govern- 
mental guarantee of profit and with a 
limit of 9% return on capital employed 
in the Meat Departments, which means 
about 2 cents on every dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
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FISH FISH FISH 


Drop us a card and we will put you on 
to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor “green with envy” by 
catching “dead loads” of them in 
streams where he has become dis- 
gusted trying to catch them the old 
fashioned way. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats, and 
will soon clear your fishing place of 
terrapins and crawfish. It catches at 
all seasons, something no other tackle 
willdo. EUREKA FISH TRAP CO., 
Griffin, Georgia. 


OX ROOFING 


brated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 

toughest weather prmenhy 

known; low priced because 

sold direct. Strictly firet 

grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 aq. 

ft. with cement and nails. 

Anybody can lay it. Prices: 

rh 1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 

$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
benefit of present low prices. Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free. 





- SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,%21.6asscen, 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Sul — in ~y-7 


CANE MILLS—3S 


The new 1918 Perfection has 
every improved feature, Gets 
ail the juice out of your cane; 
saves all losses in the pulp; 
fully guaranteed; its powerful 
construction and extra weight 
give unusual capacity, du- 
rability. Immediate shipment 
from Richmond. Catalog free 
of South’s Mail Order House. 


THE SPOTLESSCO, Richmond, Va. 


The Threshing Problem 
SOl ved ss scorn vines wha ca 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. 
sored as ery Seman, 
Director Tenn. Br. Btation. Booklet 88 = 
K@GER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tena. 
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Don't keep your 


engine racing 
and banging 
away when you 
are waiting for 
traffic to move 


yi A 


Don't adjust 
id chai 


attend toall that 


Inspect oil level 
in engine, 
amount of water 
in radiator, and 
tire pressure 
every time out 


Don't wait un- 
til smal! cuts in 
your tires be- 
come gaping 
rents, have ‘em 
fixed before that 


See that 
brakes and 
brake linings 
are all in or- 
der. You may 
need them in 
a.hurry on 
some fine day 


A DOZEN RULES FOR AUTO OWNERS 


HE following article and drawings reproduced from The Popular 
Science Monthly graphically illustrate a dozen things that the 
farm automobile owner;:should keep in mind. 
and practicing these twelve things will save you money and make 
your car much more satisfactory. 


Remembering 


Don’t engage 
your clutch 
sharply, apply 
your brake 
harshly,or round 
corners too fast 


See. that your 
tires are giving 
you service. 
Keep records of 
them and com- 
pare with others 


Drive with spark 
advanced as far 
as possible with- 
out causing your 
engine to labor, 
knock, or miss 


Study your car. 
Learn all its ins 
and outs and 
how to make mi- 
nor repairs. You 
will save money 


Don't pull 
your engine 
to pieces for 
the mere joy 
of the thing. 
It'snot aclock 
and you're 
grown up now 


It’s cheaper to cover the radiator 
or to use nomf.sezing mixture 
than it is to leave engine running 
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Davis Cypress 

Water Tanks 
Scam 

tank elevated on a il IE 

_ > 

zie ett, ie 

gation, livestock, 


Write for 
Free Book 


Davia cypress 
tanks are well- 





tower to meet 
your needs, 

G. M. Davis & Sod 
609 Laura 8t. 
Palatka. Florid® 











“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


Virginia. 

















WALL BOARD 


Chea and Better Than Lathes end Pase. 
Keeps > 4+. Warm in Winter Cool in 
Summer, $3 per 100 square hon 
Ten sheets to the bundle; sise of shéets 48 inshes 
wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 
ITB FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS P T & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 








“She Cost Me No 
Money and But 
Little Time.” 


The Progressive Farmer :— 


Doesn't this little pig look good to you 
Her name is ate’ and her blood is 
blue. 


She was bred’ in our own sunny clime, 
She cost me no money and. but little time. 


The Progressive Farmer gave her for a 
club 
Because they say, 
scrub, 


it's a crime to raise a 


This one little pig can't feed the nation 
But “Hoover” will get his help from the 
next generation. 


Now if you want to give ‘‘Kaiser Bill’ a 
slap 
Get in the Pig Club, it’s open to Grand- 
mother, Sister, Son and Pap. 
Sincerely, 
KATE CORNELL. 
Madison County, Tenn. 
Pro- 
also 
“Pig 


Note:—Earn a pig through The 
gressive Pig Club and maybe you 
will have the inspiration to write 
Poetry.” Write for terms please, 


The Progressive Pig Club 

















New Feather Beds Only G50 50 


New Feather Fiows $1.25 per pair. Full size and full 
weight guaranteed. All new, clean sanitary feathers, Best 
8 ounce feather proof LLOW CO. Write for new catalogue, | 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW N.C. 


CO., Dept. 136 ., Gr 





OUR HEALTH TALK | 


HOW TO KEEP WELL IN HOT 
WEATHER 


IIl.—How to Keep the Baby Well 


O YOU know that over one-fourth 

of all babies die before they are 
one year old? 

Do you know that one-fifth of these 
deaths happen in July? 

Hot weather alone does not kill ba- 
bies. Death comes most frequently 
from the effect of hot weather upon 
the food which they eat. 








Remember. there is no better food 
for babies than mother’s milk. If you 
can, nurse your baby—not oftener 
than once in two hours; when the 
baby is over three months old, every 
two and a half hours; when five 
months, every three hours. 

Give the baby all the cool, boiled 
water it wants. Boil the water for 
twenty minutes. Let it cool in a cov- 
ered jar. Never leave the water un- 
covered. A quart fruit-jar will hold 
enough for a day’s supply. Have it 
fresh every day. 

Babies often cry because they are 
thirsty, or because they are getting 
too much food, or because they are 
hot. Dress the baby in as few things 
as possible on hot days. A little band 
of cotton and wool to absorb the per- 
spiration, a petticoat and a thin 
dress are enough. On hot days leave 
off the dress. See that the legs and 
arms are left free to the air. 


Do not wean the baby unless the 
doctor orders it, and follow his ad- 
vice regarding the preparation of the 
milk for the bottle baby. Do not 
feed it on coffee, beer, syrups or 
soiled food. 


Use the best and cleanest milk you 
can get. See that it is always kept 
covered and cool. 


Bottles, pitchers and brushes, used 





to prepare the milk, should be per- 
fectly clean. Dirt in the milk may 
make the baby very sick. Prepare 
enough bottles in the morning for all 
the feedings of each day. Place a 


stopper of clean absorbent cotton in 
each bottle. Keep the bottles in a 
separate ice-box, or in a special place 
in the ice-box. Milk must be kept 
cool if it is to remain fresh. Bottles 
should be boiled in soap-water at 
least once a week. 

Teething is a natural thing for a 
baby, and will not make it sick if it is 
properly fed and kept clean. Teeth- 
ing is not harder in summer than in 
winter. The second summer need be 
no worse than the first summer. 

Bathe the baby in cool water at 
least once a day in hot weather. If it 
has been perspiring, dry carefully be- 
fore bathing. If it has prickly heat, 
put a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda in the bath. Babies with prickly 
heat may have been dressed or cov- 
ered too warmly. 

If the baby is sick, stop feeding it 
altogether. Give it water instead, 
and see the doctor at once. Do not 
let the neighbors tell you what to de. 
More babies are lost through delay in 
seeing the doctor and from continu- 
ing to feed them after they are sick 
than from any other reason.—Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

(Next week’s Health Talk will de- 
scribe “Four More Rules for Summer 
Happiness.” 





E ARE informed that the nitrate 

of soda which North Carolina 
farmers ordered through the United 
States Government for use as a sec- 
ond application to corn and cotton 
reached Wilmington some days ago. 
Purchasers should be ready to call for 
their shares at their nearest points 
of distribution as soon as notices of 
arrival are sent out. 





PROMPT SETTLEMENT 


Two insurance agents—a Yankee and an 
Englishman—were bragging about their 
rival methods. The Britisher was holding 
forth on the system of prompt payment car- 
ried out by his people—no trouble, no fuss, 
no attempt to wriggle out of settlement. 

If the man died tonight, he continued, 
widow would receive her money by the 
post tomorrow morning. 

“You don’t say so?” drawled the Yankee. 
“See here, now; you talk of prompt pay- 
ment, waal our office is on the third floor of 
a building forty-nine stories high. One of 
our clients lived in that forty-ninth story, 
and he fell out of the window. We handed 
him his check as he passed.’’—Rough Notes. 


his 
first 











Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 

Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 

results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 

Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 

and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 

We also manufacture Home and rend & 
Steam Pressure Outfits, 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 


CANNERS 


You can make money canning for mar- 
ket and neighbors, cut your 
grocery bill and have plenty 
of tasty vegetables, fruits, 
etc., the year ‘round if you 
own a perfection Hot Water 
canner. Sizes toset on ordi- 
nary cook stove or for use 

™ outdoors; cans vegetables, 

va fruits, etc. perfectly; any- 

“Sone can operate; complete 

instruction book free with 

Canner. Write for special 

— circularof canners and 

canning supplies. Free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
“The South's Mail Order House.” 


EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quid 
returns. Give us @ trial. 
. First Nationa) Bank, Richmond, Vs. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
| Camalarep Merchants. RICHMOND, va. 


‘Perfection Oil Stove 


The gen advertised 
by Sta oedend Oil Co. Coolest, 
it, simplest, safest 
oil cook stove known. Burns 
cheap kerosene; no odor, dan- 
r, smoke nor ashes; uses 
from Richmond wick; intense blue flame 
Little Freight. consumes all gases. Write 
for complete catalog of the ‘‘South’s Mail Order House.” 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
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Shipped Quick 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new eub- 
seription for ome year each if sent in te- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
seriptions all sent in together—e saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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CO-OPERATION IN SENDING 
FAIR EXHIBITS 


Club Members and Others in Iredell 
Joined Together and Saved Money 
by Sending a Whole Carload to 
State Fair in Charge of County 
Agent Dull 


HEN Mr. A, G. Oliver 
Club Agent for North 
appeared before’ the 
hamber of Commerce, and asked 
men to send a car of products 
from Iredell County to the State Fair 
at Raleigh, some were skeptical as to 
the practical benefits. But when they 
found that the adjoining county of 
Catawba was glad to do the same 
thing and that the Iredell county 
agent was willing and ready to take 
charge of the shipments and would 
look after the livestock on the trip, 
they decided to invest in the venture. 
It cost the organization $34.96 to have 
the car go to the fair, while the mem- 
bers of the pig clubs «alone brought 
back $52.50 in prize money, besides 
which a good amount of valuable ad- 
vertising was received by Iredell 
County. 

The members themselves had felt 
unable to pay the express charges on 
their shipments and most of them 
had decided not to send anything in, 
but this new plan quickly brought 
results. Large banners were tacked 
to the car in transit showing that it 
was a shipment from Iredell County, 
and on the day appointed the.car was 
shifted to the siding. Mr. G. E. Dull, 
the county agent, took charge and 
the members began to bring in their 
exhibit material. The pigs were plac- 
ed in one end, the poultry in the mid- 
dle, and the canned goods and corn 
exhibits were packed in the remain- 
ing space, 


Poultry 
Carolina, 
Statesville 


tnese 


Besides the economy and the great- 
er number of exhibits received, this 
plan saved all the confusion so gen- 
erally found at the opening of the 
fair. When the car arrived, Mr. Dull 
notified the pig club agent that the 
pigs from the Iredell pig club mem- 
bers were on “hand, and_ similarly 
gave the word to the directors in 
charge of the other departments and 
the exhibits were entered with a min- 
imum of worry and time. When the 
fair was over, the cars which had 
been held on the siding were again 
shifted into place and all exhibits 
loaded and returned to the point of 
shipment. 


The itemized account for each car 
was: Freight, $14.66; carfare, $7.80; 
switching charges, $4; board, $4; 
hauling, $3.50; signs, $1. Total, $34.96. 

F, H. JETER. 

Editorial Comment:—We commend 
to other counties the excellent plan 
here reported and hope many will 
now get ready to put it into effect 
this fall. 





How One County Agent Helps Boys’ 
Club Work 


A. K. Robertson, of the North 
Carolina Boys’ Club Work, calls 
attention to the fine record made by 
County Agent S. J. Lentz of Stanly 
County, North Carolina, in promoting 
club work there. Mr. Lentz was a 
successful Stanly County farmer be- 
fore becoming demonstration agent. 
Mr. Lentz has shown himself a pro- 
gressive agent along many lines, but 
it is with reference especially to the 
aid he has given corn club work that 
Mr. Robertson writes. He says: 
“Before Mr. Lentz became agent 25 
members represented the largest num- 
ber enrolled in club work in the coun- 
ty.. Only a few young people had even 
heard of the several clubs. Mr. Lentz 
saw the future of this work and real- 
ized that it would be the quickest way 
possible of changing the method of 
farming. By visiting almost every 
rural school in the county, he enlisted 
in 1916 a total of 180 boys. 
“He organized his members into 
community clubs. Members were of- 
ficers and performed officers’ duties. 


The meetings were monthly, somé- 
times oftener, and held at the school- 
house. County Agent Lentz attended 
as many as possible, and also had some 
of the state club agents present when 
available. When agent sould be 
on hand, a farmer in the community 
was asked to meet with the club and 
assist with the program, mainly in an 
capacity. 


ho 


advisory 

“Part of the program of these meet- 
ings included a visit to a near-by corn 
demonstration, and again, to visit a 
pasture in which one or more club 
pigs were grazing. These meetings 
were so interesting to the members 
that the attendance constantly in- 
creased, even though no agent or vis- 
itor were present. I have before me 
a sheet giving the secretary's report 
of the attendance at four of these club 
meetings, the average being nearly 30, 
Of course, a great many members were 
rather isolated in the county and were 
not in a position to attend an organ- 
ized club meeting. 

“As a result of the corn club work 
in 1916 in Stanly County, 79 members 
made complete reports, totalling 3,585 
bushels of corn, or an average of 45.3 
bushels per acre, grown at average 
cost of 44 cents per bushel (including 
$5 rent per acre). Many others aver- 
aged as well but it was impossible to 
get their complete reports. 

“In 1917, 151 members reported a to- 
tal of 8,285 bushels, or an average of 
54.8 bushels per acre at a cost of 24 
cents per bushel. 

“Mr. Lentz not only gave his club 
members personal instruction in the 
field and at the regular meetings, but 
during the month of August, each 
year, he held a county club short 
course for them, and Stanly has for 
two years held the distinction of be- 
ing the best represented at the state 
club short course at the State College 
of Agriculture. Two beautiful silver 
trophy cups have been carried from 
the College to Stanly County as an 
attest to this.” 





Save the Blackberries 
HAT about the blackberry crop? 
Are we going let it go to 
simply because it is a gift and we 
did not have to cultivate it? At this 
time we should conserve every possi- 
ble ounce of food and feed. 


waste 


Berries compare very favorably 
with other fruits as a food, says Miss 
Laura F. Neale, State Home Demon- 
stration Agent, Extension Service, A. 
and M. College of Texas, and for the 
purpose of comparison the composi- 
tions of pears, berries and peaches 
are given below. 

Berries are very acid and are there- 
fore easily canned. They may ‘be can- 
ned with or without sugar, and make 
an excellent preserve with either su- 
syrup. 


gar or 


Fuel Value 
Per Lb. 


Carbo- 
hydrates 


Composi- Protein 


tion 1 Ib. 

Berries. . 

Pears 

Peaches 

Blackberries 
canned in such a way that they 

can hardly be detected from fresh 

berries. The following is the method 


to be used: 


and dewberries 


be 


Assort and wash the berries carefully, 
taking precaution not to break them. Wash 
and sterilize quart jars by placing them in a 
vessel of water and allow to boil for at 
Jeast ten minutes. Fill the jars with fresh 
berries, shaking them down gently so as to 
get the greatest number possible into the 
jars. Place the jars into the oven of stove on 
an asbestos mat, using a moderate oven. Let 
them remain from 8 to 10 minutes, or until 
the berries become heated. On the top of 
the stove place a vessel of crushed berries 
and heat to boiling. Strain off the juice into 
a sauce pan and for every four cups of 
juice add one cup of sugar, bring to a boil 
and pour into the jar of heated berries, seal 
tightly and turn ‘a bottom side up on the 
table to cool. The boiling syrup gives suffi- 
cient heat to the berries to sterilize, yet they 
will retain their shape and firmness. They 
will also become permeated with the syrup 
and are ready for serving. 

Directions for Preserving Berries.—Practi- 
cally the same methods are to be followed in 
preserving and making jams of all berries. 
Berries should be gathered in shallow trays 
or ‘baskets and not in deep vessels which 
will allow them to be bruised and crushed. 
They should be uniform, ripe, and sound. Se- 
lect only large, firm berries for preserving; 
those for jam may contain the smaller and 
broken ones. All berries should be carefully 





washed by placing in a 
er over them, rath- 
water 


sorted and lightly 
colander and pouring wat 
er than putting them into a pan of 
To retain the 
syrup for preserved berries 
of a berry juice obtained by crushing, heat- 
ing and straining the softer, broken berries 
Add 1 pint of sugar to each pint of berry 
juice and allow to eigh 
the choice, perfect i ving 
the caps or stems and low poun of su- 
gar extra for ea 
Add the extra 
boil and skim 
cool syrup before 
it to prevent sh 
fruit Place 
to a boil and 


color and flavor 
should be 


best possible 


boi 


drop ping 
riveling and toughe 

over the fire and brin 

simmer until the 

heated through, being very are not to 
overcook; the berries should remain whole 
Lift the berries from the syrup and place 
carefully into shallow pans. Pour syrup over 
them and allow to stand over night Pack 
cold, filling the jar with berries before pour- 
ing the syrup over them Cap, process, and 
seal. The preserves may be packed hot af- 
ter removing from the fire, capped and pro- 
cessed immediately. The syrup in 

berry packed should have 

sity of and will often 1 
boiled density after re 
berries. 


preserves are 
50 degrees 
down to this 


moving 

Owing to the scarcity of sugar, less 
sugar should be used this year. Try 
using white corn syrup to take the 
place of a part of the sugar. 





Prefers Dynamite 


HEN I came to my present home 

the fields were grown up in 
bushes and gullied and had numerous 
stumps of all sizes scattered about. I 
also cleared some pine land. All of 
these stumps have been removed by 
blasting with 40 per cent dynamite 
so that now I can use sulky plow, rid- 
ing cultivator, binder, etc., without 
being afraid of breaking something 
against a pesky stump. I went to a 
neighbor’s to cut some wheat with 
binder and ran into an old lightwood 
stump and broke a casting which cost 
me several dollars and several weeks 
time to replace. Had I not been able 
to patch it up it would have meant 
the loss of a good deal of grain. 

This is only one instance of the 
cost of harboring stumps. The stumps 
which I blasted were mostly old oak 
and pine from six inches to three feet 
in diameter. These took an average 
of about one pound of dynamite 
each. The secret is in getting the 
charge well under the stump against 
the tap root (if any) or under the 
center of the stump. 

After the stumps are blasted out 
they can be burned or hauled away, 
as they are split into several pieces. 

J. F. HUNTER. 

Arcola, N. C. 





to col the premium on 
insurance 
I’m going to get 


“I have called lect 
your husband's life 
“Nothing doing! 
try a new company.’ 

“Why so?” 
“Because he’s paid premiums 
years, and he isn't dead yet.” 


him to 


for seven 


made | 
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Ditches 
Terraces 


doned land. 
Get my intro- 
ty duectory offeron 


forFREE farm Ditcher, Te 

Boek ays 3 and Road Grader 

~steel — Adjustable — Reversible—N hi 
levers or cogs to get out of fix, Cuts new = 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 
grades roads—builds farm terraces Sy 
and levees, Does work of 100 men. 
farm needs one, Send your name, 


Owensbora Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Box §31 Owensboro, 





There's good moncy 
in threshing for 


own needs with a 
Golden Harvecs 

Thresher, 
all kinds of poe 
grain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, etc. With 
few simple attachments will do all your threshing. 
Sizes: 22, 26 and 30 inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bush- 
els wheat per hour. Special free Power Catl gives 
rock-bottom prices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms. 


| The Spetiess Co., Richmond, Vae 
Order 


“The South’s Mail 








EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 


For Representing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





But write us today for our spare 
time offer. We will tell you how 
to make money right in your own 
neighborhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for information. 


Address 


Birmingham, <Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dallas, Texas, 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries.” 





Ill Send You 


Send No Money 
ll Ship the Oiler— 
Vill Furnish the Oi! 
Vil Pay the Freight 


Just tell me how many Oilers you 
need (one Oiler cares for 30 to 50 hogs) 
and I will ship them to you freight paid and 
without a cent of money in advance. I 
will also include free with each Oiler 
one gallon of, Rowe’s Medicated Oil so 


Alvin V. Rowe, Pres. 

the trial won’t cost you a cent. 

the Oilers Serive, set them up in your 

hogs use the days. If satisfied, pay my low 

below. If on are not ayy Y ab send them 
expense. The trial is free 


Can’t Get Out of Order! # 


Guaranteed for 6 years. Has 3 ru 
ak; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers to clog. 


og lot and let your 
ice shown 
ck at my 


=e gunenes 
NO ROLLERS 
My ‘‘New Idea” Oilers are built heavy, strong and durable. 
bbing bars. ie springs to 
No Zz 
down open reservoir to become filled with rain, snow or fil 


ROWE'S NEW IDEA | 
(WA LWVELESS') 


fe Celemme) 6-3 
50 Days| 
FREE Trial 


Over 100,000 Now in Use. 
Uses Dip, Crude 


en 


mere 


—s 


“4 


ASE 


Ne danger of freezing or flooding — works perfectly i in zero - 


weather and hottest summer days. No waste of oi], Our 

patent adjustable “‘Spoon Di 

ast the right amount of oil (Sto 25 d 

jeans against the Oiler 

a Rids your bows of lice, ticks, fleas one mi 
eand sci Disinfects pens and y: 

otented, wae. thriftier; makes you = ‘money. 


ORDER DIRECT | FROM THIS ADVERTISEMERT 


‘ou take no risk nd no mone Use Oilers and free oa 
30 days, Pay = oilers if pleased. Cutsion Folder sent 
Address ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


Rowe Mig. Co., 3602 Liberty St., Galesburg, Ill. 


rops) each time the bos 
to rub, puts it “right on the Hen” bere 
Cures 


ts discount . soe ler 
& oney back if pot satisfied. 


FREE Saree ait sa each Outer. o 


Freight 
Trial Off. Rood enywher in the United States except 
eae and States. 








STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 


“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


FOOS Gasoline Engines 





APPLETON Corn Huskers 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St., 





Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
























One 
$1.50; three years, $2; five years, $3. 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


year fur $1.50. 


deliberate swindicr. try 

business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the suosecriber as we have just indicated. T diti 
loss shail be reported to us within one 
the transaesien complained of; that our Mability shall cover only the purchase price of the article ip 
question, ner aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply when mn 
or incividual becomes bankrupt; and that the subscriber must say when writing . o advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser 

advertising it earries.”” é 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
year, $1; six months, 50 eents; three months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions: two years, 


Clubs of or more without agent’s commissions, 50 eents. 
All subscriptions “stop when out.” 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


Ono cld subscriber and one new subscriber, If sent together, can The Progressive Farmer ene 
A ciub of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed 
WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent mie 


representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to 
This does not mean that we will to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 





e f this guarantee are, that the claim for 
after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 





month 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees f@ reliability of all 
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FOR HOME CANNING 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- 
med Caps—W ax Sealing Cans with Wax 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All 
sizes. We ship any quantity desired. Write 
for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia 


We maintain a distributing warehouse at Chattanooga, Tennessee 








Spotless Vertical Lift Mowers have 1-piece frame, heavy cold rolled steel 


Implements. Write for copy. Quick shipment from Richmond. 
THE SPOTLESS 


POTLESS MOWERS AND HAY RAKES 








shaft and cutter bar, best steel knife; light draft; large capacity. Spotless Self- Can 
Dump Hay Rakes do perfect work on any kind of hay, alfalfa, clover, corn or cotton Ship 
stalks; self-dumping; solidly built to stand hardest service. Rock At 
catalog gives low prices on Spotless Mowers, Rakes and all Farm @neo 


COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia 
‘The South's Mail Order House”’ 














OTPaSS OCT BOL RCA E CL Laas. 


“Your Subscription Expires” 
Means “Your Paper Stops” 


ie you find in your paper a blank announcing that 
your subscription EXPIRES next month or this, it 
means that your paper STOPS next month or this— 
unless by renewing you invite us to keep coming. The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t wish to enter any home 
where it is not wanted. We are not going to keep 
sending the paper to you, pile up a bill against you and 
then dun you for it—as so many papers do. Just as 
soon as you have had time enough to renew, if you fail 
to do so, we assume that you want your paper stopped 
and it won’t be forced on you. 


Subscribers, too, should make allowance for delays in 
the mails, bookkeeping entries, etc. For this reason the 
right time to renew is when you get the first notice, 
“‘Your Subscription Expires Next Month.” If you wait 
till it reads ‘Your Subscription Expires This Month’’ 
some delay may occur and you may miss an issue 


Whenever you find a ‘“ Your-Subscription-Expires- 
This-Month’’ blank in your paper, kindly forward 
renewal at once, so as not to miss a copy. 


USE THIS COUPON 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 








I enclose $ _for which renew my 


subscription for ____.-.-----.- years. My subscription 
EEE S ESLER ETT Oe _..1918. 
ESS SEE OLE ATONE ES MeN Ne TEN 
SETAC EEL ot Pron ae a 
A Sea ne ae eee one en : 
Route 











PEUUSEUECCT OPT ee CO LRORSEOEP EATEN TERRE EE: 








SOLU IACGDOEPLO STOOPS ALPE SGRREREOERERES 








Don’t Cut Corn Roots When 
Cultivating 

N CULTIVATING crops, care should 

be exercised so as to not unduly in- 
jure the roots. Corn and grain sor- 
ghum (milo, feterita, and_ kaffir) 
roots are subject to injury by cultiva- 
tion, due to their nature of growth. 
A plant’s roots are its only means of 
securing food on which it grows from 
the soil. We may consider roots as 
the teeth of the plants. The root 
gathers the food. 

A boy with part of his teeth knock- 
ed out has trouble in eating properly 
a sufficient amount of food. A plant 
has the same trouble with a part of 
its roots cut off or bruised. Doubt- 
less you would be surprised at the 
amount of roots that a plant has, es- 
pecially corn. Pull up a stalk of corn 
some time and examine its root de- 
velopment. It was found at the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion that corn roots had penetrated 
the soil 12 inches deep and had spread 
laterally 18 inches eighteen days af- 
ter planting. 

When laying by, the ground should 
be left as near level as possible, with 
plenty of loose dirt in the middles. As 
a rule, crops are laid by too early. It 
is best to continue to cultivate corn 
until the silks begins to appear, and 
often later, in case of hot, dry weath- 
er.—H. H. Williamson, Texas Experi- 
ment Station. 





Save the Clover Seed Now 


“I WANT to follow crimson clover 
with peas. How shall I prepare 
the land?” 

That was a question which a farm- 
er asked a demonstration agent who 
was at his desk in his office at the 
county site town, when he was acting 
as what some writer has designated 
as “agricultural doctor.” And here is 
the substance of the agricultural doc- 
tor’s reply: “Save the crimson clover 
seed. They'll be worth 20 cents a 
pound in the rough. It will be time 
enough for the pea crop after you 
save the clover seed.” 

The field that the farmer had under 
consideration had perhaps a_ hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of clover seed. If 
the agricultural doctor’s instructions 
were observed it represented not 
only economic saving to the individ- 
ual but it will supply dozens of other 
farmers in the community next fall 
with clover seed who would not oth- 
erwise be able to get this variety of 
clover. 

The county farm demonstration 
agent who is efficiently on his job is 
the most valuable asset any county 
may own. }. ZG 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Bat- 
urday, May 25, as reported to the Division of Mar- 

y R. 




















kets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 
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= Pes n & e aa 23 a 
B2| 3/2 |] 8 | 25/85] § 
ios! o'18 oO | Shine < 
| | | $ | ewt.| ewt.| bbl. 
Asheville ..... opaslcocel voce ee Oel 0061 eect cove 
Charlotte ..... }$2.00|$1.10)$2.20] 3.00)$1.80)$2.75/$6.50 
Durham ...... | 2.00} 1.00} 2.25] 3.00] ....] ....] 7.5 
Fayetteville | 2:10} .96| 2.40) 2.75] 1.75] 1.25) .. 

| Gastonia i Ye vogal Bessel VOUS 
Hamlet .......| 2.25! 1.25] 3.00} 3.25 oak acted 
| Maxton ....... i eee 3.00} 2.00} 2.50) .... 
New Bern .... 2.00, 1.15} | 3.00) 50| 3.00) .... 
Raleigh ..... 2.05) 1 05} ...-| 3.00) 3.00 .| 8.00 
Salisbury |.....| 2.00] 1.15) 2.16) 3.50) sgl ceed ste: 
Seotland Neck 2.00) 1.05] ....] ....] 2.00) ....] woes 
Nortolk, Va a Dees hee ae ***"| T90 eel tihel 








Soy Beans—Per bushel: Asheville, $3.25; Charlotte, 
$2.50; Gastonia, $2.75; Hamlet, $4; New Bern, $2.25; 
Raleigh, $3.25; Salisbury, $3.50. 

PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY, 
HOGS AND PEANUTS 
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Asheville .........- $0.35}$0. 18)$0. 28) $0.30/$0.20/$20.00 
Charlotte Vv.i 222: ‘50} 55] .40| .35] .25] 20.00 
Durham .......+.- 45) .55] .35] .85] .25]..... 
Fayetteville ....... :50) 155] .35] .25] .20) 19.00 
Gastonia .... ..... -40[....[ .35| .30| eer 
ee PP -40} .45) .40) .35) .25) 20.00 
Maxton .ccccsccces -50] .50] .35] .22] ....].-.... 
New Bern ......... -45) = .50 31) .35 22.00 
rer rere 45 50) .35) .45 hae 
Salisbury ......... 45) .55] .35) .40 
| Scotland Neck . -40} .50) .35) .35] .25) ..... 
Norfolk, Va. _...... Pee ee i ee pee Oe 
Peanuts—Per pound: Fayetteville: Virginia, 15c; 
Spanish, 10e. New Bern: Virginia, 12%c; Spanish, 


12%c. Scotland Neck: Virginia, 11%¢; Spanish, Te. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
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Scotland Neck 


Norfolk, Va. 


Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.65 (delivered in 
Raleigh, $1.80); No. 3 yellow corn, $1.50@h73 (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.65@1.88). 

No. 1 White Potatoes—Sacked, per 100 Ibs.: Atlanta, 
$2@2.15; Birmingham, $1.80; Boston, $1.70@1.95; 
Ruffalo, $1.35@1.40; Chicago, $1.10@1.25; Cincinnati, 
$1.35@1.40, bulk; Cleveland, $1.30@1.40, bulk; Co- 
lumbus, $1.40@1.45; Memphis, $1.50@1.80; New York, 
$1.40@1.67, bulk; Philadelphia, $1.20@1.45; Pitts- 
burg, $1.20@1.40; Washington, $1.50@1.65. 


Butter New York: 91 score, 42% @44%c; 90 se 
42% @44c; 88 score, 41% @42%c. <:' “whole 
milk, 40% @42c; 90 score, 39%@41c; 88 
score, “‘centralized,”” 90 score, 41@41%%e. 
ne Fig +5 - bad, 90 score, 43% @44%c; 88 

sore, 42@43c. adelphia: 91 score, 5 
score, 43@44c; 88 score, 42c. wdieescumec bed 

Eggs—New York: fresh gathered, 
extra firsts, 344%@35c; firsts, 32% 
firsts, 31@32c; ordinary, 28@29¢. 

Cheese: New York: 4N. ¥. Single Daisies, fresh 4@ 
24%c; Wisconsin, Double Daisies, 23%@24e. Chicago: 
athe: emo hy | eae 3% @24c. Chicago: 











extras, 
@34c, 


36@37e; 
Chicago: 


Hog Markets—Markets about steady to lower, com- 
pared with _week ago. Richmond, Va.: heavy hogs. 
$18.50; medium, $17.75; lights, 100-120 Ibs., $16@17. 
Raltimore, Md.: 21st, good hogs, 130-180 Ibs., $19@ 
19.05; heavies, 200 Ibs. up, $18.50@18. >; pigs, 80-100 
Ies., $18@18.75. Jacksonville, Fla.: 25th, 160 Ibs 
Oe ctaten. 25@15.60; 135 Ibs. up, mixed, $15@ 
5.50. ard ho, 2c higher ‘hicago: 20th, , 
$i7 N@ hae es, 2c higher. Chicago: 20th, bulk, 








The Cotton Market Situation 
FTER 
cotton 


some further 
market has 
The principal. reason for the 
steadier feeling has been indications of im- 
provement in the 
from the mills. 


settling 
evinced a 


down, the 
hardening 
tendency. 
demand for spot cotton 
This demand, besides, seems 
to be somewhat more general in scope, and 


not so exclusively limited to the better 
grades. Hitherto the demand has been for 
fine white cotton, and this kind is getting 


scarce. Orders for the Government have stip- 
ulated such cotton, 
lower grades have 


and consequently the 
been avoided much to 
their prejudice as to prices. Of course when 
sellers delivered on contract, they naturally 
delivered the cheapest to be had, relatively 
speaking, according to the prevailing differ- 
ences as placed on the various grades. This 
alone sufficiently explains why futures have 
got so far below spots recently. 

To show how it works, let us take present 
conditions in the Savannah market. For a 
fine line, that is a line with nothing below 
middling, buyers are bidding as much as 550 
points on July futures in New York; for 
grades a little lower the premium decreases 
rapidly, and for the lowest grade deliverable 
on contract, they will pay no premium at all, 
In the case of delivery on contract, the 
buyer must take whatever grades the 
seller is pleased to tender, so long as it 
is not below good ordinary. Now if mills 
can turn more liberally to the lower 
grades, it will tend to reduce the discrimina- 
tion against them, and cause futures to nar- 
row their discounts as compared with spots. 
At the current market, good middling in 
Savannah should be salable at about 3ic, if 
there are those who feel disposed or com- 
pelled to sell. Otherwise they can wait un- 
til the demand becomes more urgent aguain, 
as it will no doubt do later on. 

In the meantime the new crop seems to be 
doing very much better as a whole. But it 
continues backward, and it is much too early 
for any kind of inferences to be drawn. ‘The 
farmer must realize now that it would not be 
wise to strain the acreage unduly. Promised 
returns are not so glittering as to justify the 
risk of raising too small a supply of food 
crops. W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





A DOLLAR WORTH 40 CENTS 
NOW; 100 AFTER THE WAR 


In his address at Monroe Sunday atfier- 
noon, Mr. Jas. H. Pou predicting that there 
will be a “long period of decline in prices,” 
after the war ends, said it would be hard on 
men who make debts under the 40-cent dol- 
lar conditions and then have to pay these 
debts with 100-cents dollar. He does not 
believe, however, that there will be much de- 
cline in the price of labor. “This war has 
put a premium upon labor and it will never 
go back to former low levels,’’ said he. One 
significant statement made by the disting- 
uished Raleigh attorney was that those who 
have invested in Government securities with 
forty-cent dollars will get payment in hun- 
dred cent dollars and he urged the holding 
on to these securities, such as Liberty Bonds, 
Thrift Stamps, etc.—Marshville Home, 





IT’S A SLACKER 


If you have idle dollar 
It's a slacker, . 
Take it firmly by the collar— 
It’s a slacker. 
Make it battle for the nation, 
For a dollar on vacatioh 
In the present situation 
Is a slacker. 
—Chicago Examiner. 
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Summer Orchard Work 


HERE is much work to be done in 

the orchard in summer if we are 
to get a full crop of fruit. The meth- 
ods of getting a full fruit yield are 
very similar to those for getting a 
full corn crop. Keeping a mulch in 
the orchard saves moisture here the 


same as elsewhere. If this work is 
neglected the orchard grows up in 
weeds, which not only draw off mois- 
ture themselves, but allow moisture 
to escape in other ways, and they 
also use up plant food that might be 
used in producing fruit, though, of 
course, fruit trees feed farther down 
in the soil than weeds, as a rule. 
Really, the trees do not feed very 
deeply, though they may draw mois- 
ture from some depth. This is the 
reason why the need of cultivation in 
the orchard is not so apparent as in 
the case of the field crop—the trees 
get miosture from some depth, but 
there is not much plant food availa- 
ble here, so they stay green, but the 
fruit does not grow off well nor ripen 


rapidly. In many cases it falls off the 
trees little by little. In contrast to 
this, there are well authenticated 


cases where good crops of peaches 
and other fruits have been obtained 
in periods of drouth by very frequent 
and shallow cultivation of the or- 
chard, while similar orchards not cul- 
tivated failed to produce. 

If the orchard has been neglected 
this spring and allowed ‘to grow up in 
weeds, it will help greatly to cut these 
weeds as closely as possible, and then 
rake them up under the trees, spread- 
ing them out as far as the limbs ex- 
tend. -The rest of the soil may then 
be plowed lightly and harrowed to 
the great advantage of the fruit. If 
it is desired, this soil may be sowed in 
cowpeas to be turned under this fall 
when a winter cover crop should be 
sowed. Or. we can wait a little while 
and sow the winter cover a little ear- 
lier than usual with about the same 
results. KOLB PERKINS. 

Cushing, Texas. 





Preparing and Planting the Stubble 
Land 


MAxY of us are now pondering the 
question, “What shall I plant on 
the stubble land after the oats or 
wheat is removed, and how shall I 
plant it?” The conditions them- 
selves should answer the questions. 
In a general way it may be said that 
leguminous crops, such as cowpeas 
and soy beans, on account of the 
nitrogen which they gather, are the 
best crops to follow these heavy ni- 
trogen-consuming grain crops. How- 
ever, peas and soy beans are very 
high-priced this season; and some 
may feel that it would be more eco- 
nomical to plant them only on soils 
that are in urgent need of being built 
up, using June corn or even sorghum 
or Sudan in rows on the more fertile 
and lively soils. Anything will beat 
letting the lands lie idle. 

In most sections we consider it 
highly important that the crops be 
planted on the stubble before the 
land is broken. Peas, sorghum seed 
or Sudan can be drilled on the un- 
broken stubble; or, if it is necessary 
to economize on seed, they can be 
planted in 30-inch or 3-foot rows, 
like June corn and soy beans. In 
either case the important thing is to 
avoid breaking the stubble before 
planting. Stubble land breaks up in 
lumps, and it is often extremely diffi- 
cult to make it retain enough mois- 
ture to germinate the seed. In using 
the method suggested, the middles 
can be cultivated out later, where the 
crops are planted in rows. In some 
sections, such as moist river valleys, 
a stand might be obtained from flat- 
breaking, following by drilling or 
broadcasting peas, sorghum seed, Su- 
dan, etc., but this method will not do 
on the drier uplands, unless there 
should be more moisture than usual 
at this season. 

L. A. MARKHAM. 


4 $18 and $20; sows, $25. 
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Shipped Quick 
+ From Richmond 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- 
reliable, powerful, economical; 
useonly 1 pt. gasoline per 
hour per h. p.;14 to 16h. 
p.; gaaoline or kerosene 
full power guarantecd; 
60-day free trial; easy * 
payments. FREE Cat- &™ 
alog of “South's Mail 
Order House"’ giving rock- bottom prices on En- 
gines, Saw Mill Rigs, etc. Write for copy today. 


THE SPOTLESS CO , Richmond, Va. 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’" 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(6 Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 — 

word, each insertion. If advertisement is 
appear once, send 6 cents a word; if twice, is 
cents a word; four times, 26 cents a wordsetc. 
Each word, number or initial (inchiding each 
word, number of initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
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Farmer. 
references. 


tising space in the current issue had been taken. 


tisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise In The Progressive 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps to bring buyers. Write us for rates, enclosing 


Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account of its reaching us after ali the adver- 


To insure insertion, always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date you wish your adver- 


In recent years we have 








Nice Five-year-old Jersey Cow with Rate Calf, 
registered. Also few goed grade cows. W Wooten, 
Statesville, N. C 


Jersey_Bull—Fox of Chula, great-grandson of Golden 


Fern’s Lad, for sale; 4 years old Sire Eminent’s 
Fiying Fox; dam, Emily Dunning 2nd, Register of 
Merit cow. Nothing beter in Jerseys. Chas. Winfree, 
Chula, Va. 
RED POLLS 
For Sale—Registered Red Poll Bull—3% years old, 
one hundred fifty dollars. J A. Tate, York, Cc, 





SHEEP AND GOATS 
-Eight head pm: bred Shropshire sheep. A. 
€. Ray, Ww ake Forest, N. C — ee. * 


For sale—Registered and grade Shropshire bucks. 
Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. Cc, 











DOGS 


Fine Shepherd Pups—2% months old x Males, $5.00; 
females, $3.00. Also their mother, 4 years old, $8.00. 
Srothers, Elizabeth City, N. C. Route 4 
ais HOBSES AND JACKS 


: Ponies, i? for Sale—Shetland and Welch Ponies, 
ears old, broken to the saddie, kind and gentle. 
w. W. D. _ Lillard, Orange, Va. aie 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Above rates for Eastern edition only. C 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion, 











MACHINERY 


Fords Can Burn Coal “Oi, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
auteed. Easy starting. (Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. 30 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Qrnamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profita, Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 


___ LIVESTOCK 


ee BERKSHIRES 


~Perkshires—Pigs, Service Boars, and Bred Gilts. 
James W. Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia 

My SS ee grow, very prolific, show ani- 
mals. Some big litters now ready. W. D. Troutman, 
Troutman, N. C oe 

English Berkshires—$15 each, registered. Nothing 
but choice pigs shipped for breeding purposes. D. G. 
Smith, High Rock, ! toute 1, Box 32- 


~ Registered Kerkshire Pigs—From litter of “iirtecn 
and dam weighing 350 pounds at 18 months. Boars, 
Full blood pigs, not regis- 
tered, at $15 All at eight weeks old, July delivery. 
Two 16- 16ths grade Rerkshire sows and registered 
sow. Mrs. C. RB. Finch, Clover, Va. 


DDD OPP A 








eee 








DUBEOC -JERSEYS 


Ten Weeks’ Durocs—$12.50. R. O. Boyd, , Randolph, 
Virginia. 

For Sale—Duroe Pigs—Good blood lines. 
Farm, Culloden, Ga 

Duroc-Jerseys—Good color and form, thrifty. De- 
fender strain, pecigree given. Oakwood farm, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 


Vv aughan 





~ 13-weeks-old Duroes — Pedigrees 


Vor Sale—Seven 
Write C. A. Cheathum, 


furnished. Ten dollars each. 
Macon, Ga., Route 1 


For Sale—Fine Duroc- Je ersey_ Boar. Pigs—Ages “ten 
to eighteen weeks. Prices $15 and _ $20. Pedigree 
furnished. * K. Norris, Vance, 8. C. 


IInds Grandsons—Dam, Orion Cherry 
i Orion Cherry King 6th; for sale. 
Liberty Hall Farm, Rapidan, Va. 
Gilts and Two Male Pigs— 
First check for 
Stock Farm. 


Joe Orion 
Queen, lith; sire, 
$20, ten weeks old. 


Four Extra Fine Duroc 
Pure but not entitled to registration 
$15 each gets them. Kinard’s d)uroc 
W. P. Smith, Prop., Kinards, 8. C 


For Sale—1 Duroc boar, 15 months old, a beauty, 
for $50; 1 sow 18 months old, can be bred by June 
léth, a good breeder and a fine type, for $65; 1 sow, 


18 months old, 9 pigs 12 days old, for $135. The boar 
and sow are no akin, and all registered. J. O. Keel, 
Ayden, N. C: 


Choice Duroc 
Wirtland Orion Cherry King Jr.; 
2d, American King Col., Cherry Chief, Wirtland 
Cherry Col.; sire, Wirtland Cherry Col.; dam Amert- 
can Top Col. and Red Pal. Price $25. L. W. Under- 


wood, Monticello, Fla 


Boar Pigs—March farrow; sired by 
dams, Cherry King 


ESSEX }.}..©~ 
Choice Registered Essex Spring Gilts. B. F. Mur- 
phy, Sandersville, Ga. 
HAMPSHIRES 
~ Immuned Hampshire Pigs. J. T. Volkman, Powell's 
Point, N. C. 




















Few Nice Hampshire “Boar | Pigs and Shoats. Brier 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Bred and Open Sows. Stone Gate Farm, P burg, 


' bushel, 44 4 pounds. 





Essex Pi gs— Collie Pups—A few pigs, ‘July shipment. 
Pups, fine ones, immediate shipment. L. G. Jones, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 


~Pure- bred Berkshire ‘and Poland-China Pigs at_ $25 
Der paid. Cross-bred and grade pigs at $15 per pair 
at 7 weeks old. H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


For Sale—Hoistein Bull No. 1381 23, four years old. 
Few high-grade Holstein and Jersey cows now fresh 
in milk. W. H. Batts, Rocky Mount, N. C., Route 1. 


“200 shoats, 20c_ Ib; 200 pigs, $8.00; 25 bred sows 
and gilts. 4 car loads young mules and horses. 120 
head of fresh cows and springers. Chas. Crafton, 
Staunton, Staunton, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


LEGHORNS 


_ Baby Chicks — Strong hatched, _ dig fertile eggs, 
Young’s strain White Leghorns, by parcel post prepaid: 
chicks, 13 cents each, hatch every week, safe arrival 
guaranteed; eggs, 100, $6; 16, $1.25; prompt 7. mee 
Eighth season. Carl Gillilana, _ Siler City, N. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White — ~ baby 
chix, from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, which 
have won first prize in every show exhibited. at 160 
each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. Thopsands of 
chix ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Enstey, : 


RHODE ISLAND REDS) 


~ For Sale—Single Comb 1] Reds—Hoavy layers, winners, 
darkest Reds, reduced, $1.25 fifteen eggs, postpaid. 
Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, my © 























ss Rico Potato Plants—$3 thousand, cash with 
rder. Springdale Farm, Monroe, »_N. c 
Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes— For late | planting, 
$2 15 per bushel. Young Styles, Cullman, Ala. 


Georgia potato plants. Can Ship now. $3: 25 1,000, 


any variety. G. W. Murray. Claremont, N. 


Potato Plants— Early Triumph—$2 per 1,000. "Prompt 
shipment. Bay Minette Plamt Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Early Triumph, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Planta—Triumph, Porto Rico, Honeycutt, $2 
1,000. Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. 


For Sale—Doo' ley Yam 
tato Slips—$2.50 per 1,000, f.0.b. 
Co., Dubach, La. 


~ Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Price 4 #2. =» per 
bushel. Instructions with order. W. arris, 
Owings, 8. Cc 


For Sale—Early Triumph Sweet: “Potato Plants—$2 
per thousand. Prompt shipment. L. T. Rhodes, 
tay Minette, Ala 


Southern Queen and Early Triumph Sweet Potato 
Plants—$2.50 per 1,000, cash. Good ome prompt 
shipment. Yoder Iros., Hickory, N. 


Nancy Hall = Dooly Yam a 56 per thou- 
zone, $2.65; fourth zone, $3, 


> rd zon 
prepaid. RB. S. ‘Braswell, Pickens, 


~ Porto Rico and Naney Hall potato pong ~ 100, 
$3.00 from North Carolina; 1,000, $2.25 from Georgia, 
by express. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, N. C. 


Late Peachblow Potato Seed—One dollar per bushel, 
savked, f.o.b. Southern Railway, Claremont, Va., cash 
with order. Kemerer & Costenbader, Claremont, Va. 


For Sale—Seed BF eaetese——ee Mountain, per bag 
of 150 soence, $3.15; Peach Blow, per bag of 150 
pounds, $3.20; Irish Cobblers, per bag of 150 pounds, 
ane » Gash ‘with order. C. W. Sandrock, Fayette- 
ville, N 


For Sale—200 bushels of “Improved W! White Peach 
Blow Irish potatoes, a smooth, white-fleshed, big 
yielder, and very hardy late potato. 
raising same, if desired. F.o.b. Southern Railway. 
J. A. Spears, Midlothian, Va. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.75 thousand, Mont- 
gemery; $2 parcel post, anywhere in Alabama; $: 
thousand, anywhere in Tennessee, Georgia or Mis: 
sippi; other states, $2.75 thousand; cash with order. 
W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Ala. 


Dismukes’ Potato Piants—Ready April 15th. Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall varieties, from CE —- 
seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 p 

express; by parcel post prepaid, 500 a ise 30; t 00 
for $2.75. Z. C. Dismukes. Mystic, Ga. 


Potatoes—Lookout Mountain, @ $2.25 per bushel; 
Early Rose, $1.90; Irish Lange el $3; cern Mountain, 
$2. This stock is fall grow hich is most suit- 
able for June and Suly pla plomtine he fall crops. Place 
your orders now; do not wait further advances 
which are most certain to come. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 8. C. 


and Porto Rico Yam Po- 
Four Season Potato 


























ROCKS 


Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va., offers ity 
Rarred Rocks—Cockerels, hens and eggs. Supply lim- 
ited. Order now. 


Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va., offers Quality 














Rarred Rocks, cockerels, hens and eggs. Supply 
limited. Order now. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
nem 
BEANS 
Soy Beans—$3 per bushel. Peas, $2.75. Freight 


paid. J. M. Field, Climax, N. 





For Sale—Shelled Volvet Beans for Hog Feed— 
Write me for prices and how to feed. R. C. McGinty, 
Georgetown, Ga. 

Soy arp Mammoth Yellow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, “Ga 





CANE SEED a 


For Sale—Mixed cane seed, for sowing, $2.50; Jap- 
anese oy seed, for planting, $3.25 per bushel, 
f.a.b. Ii. Wilkerson, Hickory Grove, 8S. C. 


We Are in Position to Furnish You Prompt Ship- 
ment good, sound stock, fleld run Southern grown, 
Early Orange sorghum seed, for forage, at $8.25 per 
bushel. No orders accepted for less than one bushel. 
We have several thousand bushels, and can fill orders 
promptly on day they are received as long as our stock 
lasts. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C. 


~~ CHUFAS 


For Sale—Chufas, $6 per bushel; 

no trash. JF. Foiks, Juliette, Fla. 

~ Cleanest, Best Chufas Ever Saw—$1.75 peck; $6.50 50 
Henry Babers, _Gatnesville, , Fla. 


CLOVERS 


Crimson Clover—In chaff, 20c pound. Use ‘15 5 pounds 
acre. Order early; supply this year short. F. F. 
Dickson, Council, Cc, 

Bur Clover—In bur, screened, @ 12c per pound. 
Crimson clover, in chaff, Carolina grown, @ 18c per 
pound; leas than 10-pound lots, 25c per pound. This 
clover is 1918 crop. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 











good, clean seed; 








CORN 





Virginia. 





Large, Prolific Peland- vat bred sows and 
poore va yret will please you. J. D. Thomas & Co., Round 


R Mexican June Seed Corn—Selected, tip- 
cleaned and treated for weevil. Peck, $1.40; 
b._Milisape Bres.. Harriston, Mise. __ 


PEAS 


bushel, , $4. 50. 





Resistered Big 7700, hs 5 China ‘Boar for Sale 
at reasonable price. W. Howie, Mineral Springs, 
North Carolina. 

Big Type Poland-Chinas—Fall bears, gilts, spring 
pigs; carry the best blood of the breed. Pedigrees 
free. A. . D. Porter, Good Hope, Illinois. 


0. I. C's. 


For Sale—O. I. C. Pigs—Ten weeks old, $15 each, 
with Pedigree. H. C. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


” GUERNSEYS as 


Guernsey Calves—15-16ths pure, $25 each, crated 
for shipment. Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Bethany College _ Offers Registered Guernsey Bull 
Calves for sale, of highest type and production. May 
Rose breeding. Write us for Gragrieeee and prices. 
Professor J. M. Hover, Bethany, W. V 
HOLSTEINS 


Registered “Hel Istein Heifers and Unrelated Bulls. 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 

High-grade Holstein Calves—From_ heavy producing 
cows, $30. Registered bull calves, $45. Lakenvelder 
Farms, Toccoa, Ga. 

Wanted—Two to three-year Holstein springer, fif- 
teen-sixteenths pure. Price crated your station. V. L. 
Norman, Concord, N. C. 


JERSEYS 
~ Registered ~ Jersey Bull ll Yearling. 























For Sale—One e 


J W. Rewe, Hampton, Va. 





Sound mixed peas, price three dollars bushel. W. 
L. Dickens, Sparta, Ga. 

For Sale Whippoorwill Peas—Two fifty bushel. Soy 
beans, four dollars bushel. , Harvey Seed Co., Mont- 
gomery, Al Ala. 

100 Bushels Iron Peas for Sale—$3.25 per bushel, 
fo.b. Lumpkin, Ga., in 10-bushel lots or more. G. 
W. Pugh, Tones in, Ga. 

Peas—Brabhams, $3.35; Whippoorwills, $2.75; Mix- 
ed, $2.75. No order received for less than two bushels. 
rr. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia, 8. C. 


500 Bushels Speckled “Whippoorwill Peas—In good 
shipping bags, for quick sale, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. here. Blalock-Harrell-Smith Co., Fayetteville, 
Jeorgia. 

Iron Peas—$3 per bushel; Mixed peas, $2.50 per 
bushel; Whippoorwills, = 25 per bushel. Good sound 
peas, sacked in good sac! 1 to 1,000 bushels, f.0.b. 
Western, Ga. Check with order. 8. W. Adams, 
Western, Ga. 























PECAN TREES 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 

Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
‘ POTATOES 

~ Nancy Hall Sweet Potato’ Plants—$3 } per. ‘thousand, 
cash. Yoder Bros., Hickory, B.C, 

Potato Vines —Field grown, strong plants. Porto 
Rico Yams, $1.65 per 1,000: Pope’s Golden Prolific, 
very early, 500 for $3: 1,000 for $5. Millions, yes 
millions ready. Walter Pope, Valrico, a. 








Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Porto Rico, Tri- 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Old-fashion 
Nigger Killer vines, $2.50 per 1,000, cut in short 
lengths ready for setting. Can deliver vines after June 
10th and plants after June 15th. We set vines through 
July and make a good crop of potatoes. Olark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; po- 
tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Fine Tomato. and Cabbage Plants—200, postpaid. 
50c; 600, postpaid, $1; 1,000 by express, $1. Walte: 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


“Tomato, Collard, Cabbage and Brussels Plants—-100, 
postpaid, 25c; 500, postpaid, 75; 1,000, expressed, 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 


Cowpeas. Velvet Beans. Bean Feed. Recleaned 
Early Amber cane seed and White Amber cane seed. 
i“ new your wants. Smith Brokerage Co., Ten- 
nille, Ga. 


Speckled 90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.90 bushel; Osce- 
s, $3 bushel; Mixed peas, at $2.50 bushel. 
Velvet bean meal, $35 ton, sacked. Paul Farkas, 
Albany, Ga 


~ Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading—25c 100; 500, ¢ 900; 
1,000, $1.65. Tomato, 50c 100; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.25. 
Sweet potato, 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. All postpaid. 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, V 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crushel Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55c; 
see, 06. i. 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly 
































Honey—Choice Honey—Guaranteed pure and deli- 
cious. Ten pounds for $1.90, by express. J. 0. Hall- 
man, Helena a, Ge Ga. 


Keep fat cattle and hogs by Seeding our Gubernut 
feed meal. Forty-five dollars per ton. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. 

If You Want Thrifty Hogs and Plenty Milk—Feed 
our famous Gubernut Feed Meal Forty-five dollars 
ton, cash with order, Winston Grain Co., Winston, 
North Carolina. 

Buy Our ‘‘Famous Sugar House’’ Molasses and save 
money for bonds. Sixty-gallon barrels, fifty cents; 
Ls -gallon barrels, fifty-four 














cents; five-gallon Law sixty-two cents. 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 





100 Envelopes or Letterheads, 35c; 1,008, $2.40, post- 
paid. Printer, B, Bear Creek, N. _¢. 


“If we do not do — printing we both lose.” Ask 
us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for free catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


Farm for sale. sn coun 














. In . Bryan county, Georgia. Contain- 
ing seventy acres; 40 in cultivation. B. 8..Saunders, 
Keller, Ga. Sees 

Rottom Farm—130 . Acres—100 “acres in cultivation ; 
half mile to town; price $3,200; terms. F. W. Reagan, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

The Best Stock, Fruit, Poultry and General Farming 
Lands in Arkansas; at the priee, quality considered. 
Write me what you want. J. H. Davis, Womble, Arik. 


Wanted to Rent—A two- horse grain farm, furnished, 
for 1919, in Piedmont Virginia, white settlement neat 
school, road and railroad. Address Box H, Blowing 
Rock, N. C. 

Farm for Sale—390 Acres—In Habersham County, 
Georgia. Fine for livestock, general farming, or fruit. 
On main road; rural delivery at door; 4% miles from 
county seat, three miles from railroa .Nine-room 
house, including bathroom. Good cellar; fine well; 
water system. Fine large barn and implement she«i. 
Nice home orchard started. Reason for selling, sons 
in the army. Don’t delay. Write at once, Snare 
Sons, Mt. Airy, _ * 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


~_——eo 





BERKSHIRES 


IF YOU WANT THE SIZB WITH QUALITY 
BUY WHERE CHAMPIONS ARE BRED. 
Our Berkshires not only win for us, but are win- 
ning in the leading Southern shows for others. 
Bear Pigs by Baron Value, Grand Champion Boar 
at Raleigh, N. C., 1917; cholera immuned for life, 

$25. Ne sows. 


E. E. PETTY, 








Hillsboro, N. C. 














_DUROC.- JERSEYS 


——n oe 




















REGISTERED 
DUROC-JERSEY 


hogs of all ages. Pigs in pairs and 


trios, no akin Young gilts and boars, 
bred gilts, bred sows and service 
boars, 


My Durocs are of the blood lines that 
have made Duroc aay tng nage 
BUT THE BEST. ‘an fill any order 
from one pig toa Rie Be herd, Have 
shipped to twenty-seven states and to 
foreign countries, 


T have no other business except this 

and give every order my personal care 

and attention. 

Remember Kimball's famous guarantee: 
“EVERY ANIMAL SHIPPED 

MUST PLEASE THE PURCHASER.” 


W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N.C. 











—Young Herd Boars for Sale— 


D. 8S. Defender, 


Sired by Garnet’s Pal 2nd, J 
Smith's Orion 


High Land King Defender, and 
Cherry King 2nd 
WILL HOLD BRED SOW SALE IN AUGUST 
Date later. Look for something good. 
KINARDS DUROC STOCK FARM, 
W. P. SMITH, Prop., KINARDS, S. C. 

















The Ideal Farm Durocs—— 
10 weeks Boars, best of blood lines, $25 each, regis- 
tered. No gilts for sale at present. 

HE IDEAL FARM, 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 


O. I. C's. 
0. 1. C.'*x————_ CHOICE PIGS ————. |. C.’s 











From 8 to 10 weeks old, at $35 per pair, registered. 
Special price on boar pigs, same age, $15, registered 
All of these pigs are out of choice heavy weight sows 
and sired by five outstanding boars, including the 


Champion at Virginia State Fair, 1917 Stock must 
be as represented or money refunded 


R. @. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, Phone 2406, Bedford, Va. 


Booking Orders for 0. |. 
Ready to ship in March 








$75; 100-. Boars, $35: 
. $40; bred Sows, $85 to $125, registered 
. l. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 


—0. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, s. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, — kind. Pedigrees "_ Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonab 

F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, TLLINOIS. 


ss TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS *" “2 snS%2i"o,cot=s™ 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN = ae. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


POLAND- CHINAS — 


———~ 


Registered Poland-China Male | Pigs 


Selected and kept for breeding purposes.” Sired by 
Royal Guard and Big Fairfax from registered 
dams. All blue ribbon stock. 2 to 3 months. 
Price $20 each while this bunch lasts. Reference 
Ameican Exchange National Bank, Greensboro 
Loan & Trust Co., or Bradstreets Com. Agency. 


Address 








Columbia, 
























WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








Registered 


Guernsey 
Sales Cattle 


First Sale held at Bennettsville, Marlboro Co., S.C., 


Tuesday, June 18, 1918, 1 P. M. 


Under the Auspices of the Mariboro 
Guernsey Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n., 


Cc. S. McCALL, President. R. M. PRATT, Sec. and Treas. 


25 Imported and American Bred Heifers 


Bred Heifers, 


| BUREEGREESGRROOGEEES) 


= TWO 
Auction 














of the most popular Island and American blood lines. 
Open Heifers, Heifer Calves, extreme dairy quality. 
For Catalog address 
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Second Sale held at Salisbury, Rowan Co., N. C., 


Friday, June 21, 1918, 1 P. M., 


Under the Auspices of Rowan County 
Co-Operative Guernsey Bull Ass’n., 
(Incorporated .) 


Cc. L. NEEL, President, T. D. BROWN, Secy. and Treas. 


25 Imported and American Bred Heifers 


American blood lines. Heifers are 
dairy quality. For Catalog address 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


A. C. RAMSEYER, Smithville, 0., 
H. C. McCAMON, Lisbon, O., 
OWNERS. 


of the most popular Island and 
bred and open, with extreme 


T. D. BROWN, Secretary, 
F. W. ANDREWS, 


Auctioneer. 
NEW PHILA., OHIO. 
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PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM 
Silko-Paulsen Model Herd 
of Hampshire Hogs 















We have in our herd over one hundred Mammouth 

Brood Sows, every one di t mating of GRAND is 

CHAMPIONS Twenty of sows are sired by the 

$800 Grand Champion Paulset : over forty of 

them are either daughters of jaughters of the 

celebrated Gen, Tipton. 

We have three hundred we anling pigs of this breeding , ae 
for immediate sale, every one cholera immune, and & — RRS Nee ann pe 
backed up by the absolute guarantee of. The Prattville Stock Farm, which is as good as gold 





Our bred Sow Sale is Saturday, Oct. 19th, 1918. 


THE PRATTVILLE STOCK FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALA, 
Cc. E. THOMAS, President. CARL F. ADAMS, Sec-Treas. 



















Taylor Plantation Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 
_no better blood than these famous proven families. 


Write for Desertptions and Prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION COLUMBIA, S. C. 








= POLAND-CHINAS _ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ee ~ 


BABY BEEF BOYS 


Start off on the right 
foot by getting the kind 
of calf that will make 
the highest class beef 
at the earliest age, at 
the least cost per pound. 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
calves have topped calf 
club contests the past 








JONES’ BIG OX HERD 
POLAND-CHINAS 


I have several head of Show Pigs that are fit for 
ahow use or to place at the head of any herd of 
Poland-Chinas. These pigs are by Superba Ox which 
will easily weigh 1,000 pounds and is the best 
male in the East. They are good boned pigs and 
as large hogs as a person wants at 
Write me for particulars. 

ES, WOODLAWN, VA. 


will make 
maturity. 
E. W. 30 





























HEREFORDS 





HERD HEADERS 


REGISTERED Donald Blackstone, by 
HEREFORDS  ter"“russtax ty Roland 


Fairfax 
TEN BULLS ready for 
NTY HEIFERS, open and bred 








service 

THIRTY CALVES, both sexes 

SHETLAND PONIBDS, all ages. Write us 
BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 











WE ARE BREEDERS OF PERFECTION 
Hereford Cattle, Large Berkshire 
and Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


AND OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE 
| WRITE US YOUR WANTS. 

LAKE LATHAM FARM, 
J. E. LATHAM, Prop., MEBANE, N. C. 














HOLSTEINS . 


eee eee Oe OOOO 








Colantha Johanna Lad 
Holstein Bull Calves 


of the above 





Sired by a son 
world famous bull who has 
more than 100 A. R, daugh- 
ters. These calves out of good 
producing dams. 





Write for pedigrees and photos. 
MAYFARM DAIRY, 


Mayworth, North Carolina. 


SS s, 




















—— HOLSTEIN CALVES ——- 


10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS 
15-16ths pure, 5 weeks old, nicely marked, ad 
from heavy milkers. $25 crated for shipment ai.,- 
where, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND ORDER OR WRITE, 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 








Whitewater, batt 


———RICHLY ent? REGISTERED HOLSTEINS——~ 
ages and sexes. 

Young Service Bulls from Heavy Producing Dams 
Our Success on the show circuit, and in making large 
See a. insures their high standard 

asonable Prices. Dependable Warrantry. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 














For Sale:—Five 
sons of Interested 


Prince 2d 95708. 
Out of Register of 
Merit dams. They 
are the kind that 
‘» spell herd im- 
provement. 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








SHORTHORNS 


ee eee 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Have for Sale a few unusually 
Fine Animals. 
Come and examine. 
SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 














REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 

















GREENSBORO NURSERIES & STOCK FARMS, year at Fort Worth, 
Jno. A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. ——BIG TYPE POLANDS—— “yng Ng ew cows, HEIFERS, NINE BULL 
— ok SRS ALL AG zs vega — every contest in Canada. Herd carries the ite at Whitehall Sultan, Fai 
— 4 iE . 5 1 a «) F! © blood o e 1, air 
Everything cholera immune, recorded and priced nee ae wae i net or cold, Acres Sultan, Avondale, Ceremonious Archer, 
| ABERDEEN-ANGUS. AKE THE BABY BEEF mak 
50 S. c *rices reasonable 
No Better Breeding. Satisfaction Guaranteed. MAKERS SUPREME MASENGILL 
Our Two Best ANNING BROS Write for a Baby Beef Book for Club Boys. ‘ ’ 
. ‘iano P AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ Bristol, Tennessee. 
Southwest City, Missouri. ASSOCIATION, 817-PF, Exchange Ave., Chicago. 
Subscription Offers 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS DURHAMS HORSES AND JACKS 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
= subscriptions all sent in 

together—a saving of 33 cents on 

each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS ber of. youne bulls, 
goed individuals end well bred. at “ ateate Gee 


J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


uties 

ANGUS CA _ Bulls ready for ae “Comb Rhode Island Red Egge—American 

tervice by Trojan- -Brice and . Also an Beauty strain, $1.50 per siting of 15, de 
compticnally handsome Ot PERCHERON STALLION. res- livered by parcel post. 

istered in 6 yoars old, weight 1960 Bs. Cc. J. JACKSON, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, aon ten, Va. 











Poll Durham Bulls and Heifers—Bligible to ree- 
istration o a few grade Poll Durhams 
c fo ‘Tunis. Ram Heifers, 5 to 8 months old. 
oe unis Ram 
Both sexes. all ages, best are bea 
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FOR SALE | 


Lambs — 15-l6ths pure-bred. | 


HORATIO, 8S. c. | | 


Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks! ! ! 


Big Black Registered Jacks 
with bone and substance. 











a Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today, 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 































Saturday, June 8, 1918] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 

















WHO ARE YOUR COMPAN- 
IGNS? 


OU can tell much about any person by 

the company he keeps, for their tastes 
are usually his tastes, and their habits 
his habits. 

The boy whe wishes to become a leader 
therefore will choose his companions 
with care. He will go with ether boys 
whose habits and character will influence 
him for goed, 

We know it is sometimes hard to choose 
companions wisely for circumstances of- 
ten force us inte acquaintances and rela- 
tionships that would not have been chos- 
en voluntarily, but when one has been 
“caught” omee by mgenial ¢ 
fons be will then be sure that they should 
be avoided ‘im future. 

Cheese your companiens with care! 














Walked 516 Miles to Scheel 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Ase year I took the county examination 
and was promoted to the eighth grade, 
which meant that I had finished at my school 
as it teaches only through the seventh grade. 
I regretted very much to stop school and 
father told me that I should go another 
term, and this you know made me very glad. 
The nearest high school is Ore Hill Graded 
School which I decided to go to. I walked 
all the time except when there was snow on 
the ground because by staying at home I 
could save paying board and I think in this 
time of war we should save all we can. 

When there was snow on the ground my 
brother carried me on his sled. I missed 
in all about one month on account of rough 
weather, and counting off all that I missed 
and all that I rode during the winter, I 
walked the distance of 516 miles or a little 
over the entire length of the state of North 
Carolina, which is 503% miles. 

We, .the high 
interesting society. 
and rendered interesting programs, 

The pupils showed thier patriotism by 
buying Thrift and War Savings Stamps, buy- 
iag about $1,593 worth. 

I was promoted te the ninth grade for the 
next term and I have a cotton patch which [I 
think will bring enough money to pay my 
tuition. 

My oldest brother has bought a 
erty Bond and expects to buy more in 
near future. 


school pupils, had a very 
We met every two weeks 


$50 Lib- 
the 


RUTH DIXON. 





Bey Scouts Help in Liberty Loan 
Campaign 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


THINK every community should have Boy 

Scouts. We have a of thirty-two 
boys, and a man who about 
scouting for our Scout Master. Fourteen boys 
have passed the Tenderfoot examination. To 
become a Scout you good turn 
daily and know the Scout 
has to take the oath which is: 
honor I will do my best: 

1. “To do my duty to God and my country 
and to obey the Scout laws. 

2. “To help other people at all times, 

3. “To keep 
mentally awake, and 

In the third Liberty Loan campaign four- 
teen boys sold Liberty bonds. There was a 
medal awarded to any Scout in the United 
States whe sold as many as ten Liberty 
Bends. Seven boys out of fourteen sold as 
many as ten bonds. The highest number 
sold by one boy was twenty-eight. 

I was one of the boys who won medals. We 
are planning to go on a camping trip to 
Black Mountain. If you are interested fn or- 
ganizing, write to The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
fea, 20@ Fifth Avenue, New York. 

CONNOR CANADAY. 


Hot Springs Works for the Red 
Cross 


T= Het Springs branch of the American 
Red Cross was organized last October. 
Pirst a meeting was called at our school- 
house and officers were elected. The next 
Questions were:— — 
Something to start our work on and also 
& work room. 


We had already given about $60 to our 
county for comfort kits and so we fell to plan- 
ning some way to earn money for ourselves. 
Finally a cake and candy sale was planned 
to be given on a certain day. From this we 
Sot our start. 


troop 
knows a lot 


must do a 
boy 
my 


Every 
“On 


laws. 


physically strong, 


straight.” 


myself 
morally 





women gave machines and some 
work tables. We had secured the I, O, 
Hall to be useq as a work room and it 


keep 


Several 
gave 
Q. F 
our 


has excellent place to 


finished garments. 


proved an 


was used to buy wool for 
socks and muslin and 


There have been several ship- 


Our money 


sweaters and flannel 
for garments, 
ments of garments. 

When funds would begin to grow short 
we'd plan another sale, each time having it 
different from the previous ones. We have 
always had great success with these 
Our next will be a strawberry and ice cream 
festival. 


sales. 


little town boasts of its many mem- 
bers, and gives time and money very liber- 
ally because it is aiding “Our Boys.” 
The men as well as women answer beauti- 
fully with their funds when we give a sale. 


Our 


Our own service flag has two stars. One 
for a brother in France and the other a 
brother in camp. BONNIE BROWN. 


Success With Chickens 

yrs spring I ordered three Buff Orpington 

chickens, made a little yard and hen house 
for them. They laid one hundred and one 
eggs in a little over two months. Now I 
have thirty-nine little “hawk or 
something else caught one. 
more soon, 





ones; a 
I will have some 


the pig club this fall and 
get pig. I have 
luck with my poultry raising this spring and 
good luck with hogs. I 


I want to join 


me a pure-bred had good 


hope I will have 


want to raise at least twenty-five pullets for 


year, I will soon have some frying 


they are growing fast. 


next 
size; 
I have a good patches for 
I have a little patch of buckwheat and 
can have all of the rape I a week 
Have a big patch of sunflowers, also 
and a patch. 
We must raise food and feedstuff, 
livestock, cattle and hogs, poultfy and eggs, 
and not too much cotton which is so uncer- 
tain. T. G. LOWRY. 


Wood Pewee and Crested Fly 
Catcher 


HE little is one of the most famil- 
iar birds around our barn yards and needs 
no introduction to our '!Progresssive Farmer 


planted many 
them, 
want in 
or two. 


some peanuts and peas, corn 


more 





pewee 


boys and girls. 

It is constantly turning its head from side 
to side as it watches for 
lookout on a fence post or barn top, and fre- 
quently utters its sad little ‘‘Pee-ah-we-ee,” 
but quickly lightly darting upon any 
luckless insect that ventures near. 

Its nest, of the 
architecture, is made of plant 
closely together and covered on 
outside with rock lichens, it is 
top of some horizontal limb and matches so 


insects from .its 


and 


one most beautiful 
of bird 


woven 


well with its surroundings that it is very dif- | 


ficult to find. 

had these 
darting 
flies and stable 


When a boy, I have 
follow for half a mile, 
catching the May 
off the cows as I drove them to pasture. 

They 

Crested Fly Catcher.—While out walking a 
few ago I heard a ringing, 
“quit, quit,” repeated 
the 
ed upon a and I 
crested flycatcher of the spring. 


close and 


winter in Central America. 
mornings clear, 
toward 
a gray form darting past me perch- 
the 


quit, rapidly 


end, 
first 


limb recog nized 


These noisy birds resemble the wood pewee 


in appearance though they are larger and 


have a small crest on the head, the breast is 


yellowish; tail brownish red. 

They somewhat quarrelsome among 
themselves, and sometimes chase small 
birds, though they do not bother hawks and 
crows like the kingbird. 

They build their nests in hollow trees or 
limbs and fer seme reason always put a 
piece of snakeskin in this nest, probably te 
scare away intruders. 

They lay from four to six white eggs 
splotched with brown. 

They aid us im ridding the air of mosqui- 
toes, flles and other flying insects, and they 
also eat cotton boll weevils. 


are 


J. C. JONES. 





“BEST FARM PAPER I EVER 
SAW” 

I often hear the farmers say “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the best farm paper I 
evor saw,” and they are right.—Mrs. Eva C. 
Parsons, Hiram, Ark. 





Enclosed find check for $2 for which renew 
my subscription for three years to the best 
and most practical farm paper in the South. 

-J. C. Vaughn, Oglethorpe County, Ga. 





pieces 
fibres | 
the | 


placed on | 


little birds | 


flies from | 








Spies and 


Lies 


German agents are everywhere, eager to gather 
scraps of news about our men, our ships, our muni- 


tions. 


It ‘is still possible to get such information 


through to Germany, where thousands of these frag- 
ments — often individually harmless— are patiently 
pieced together into a whole which spells death to 
American soldiers and danger to American homes. 
But while the enemy is most industrious in trying 
to collect information, and his systems elaborate, he 
is not superhuman — indeed he is often very stupid, 
and would fail to get what he wants were it not de- 
liberately handed to him by the carelessness of loyal 


Americans. 


Do not discuss in public, or with 
strangers, any news of troop and 
transport movements, of bits of 
gossip as to our military prepara- 
tions, which come into your pos- 
session. 


Do not permit your friends in 
service to tell you—or write you 
—“inside” facts about where they 
are, what they are doing and 
seeing. 

Do not become a tool of the Hun 
by passing on the malicious, dis- 
heartening rumors which he’so 
eagerly sows. Remember he asks 
no better service than to have you 
spread his lies of disasters to our 
soldiers and sailors, gross scan- 
dals in the Red Cross, cruelties, 
neglect and wholesale executions 
in our camps, drunkenness and 
vice in the Expeditionary Force, 
and other tales certain to disturb 
American patriots and to bring 
anxiety and grief to American 
parents. 


And do not wait until you catch 
someone putting a bomb under a 
factory” Report the man who 
spreads pessimistic stories, di- 
vulges—or seeks — confidential 
military information, cries for 
peace, or belittles our efforts to 
win the war. 1 


Send the names of such per- 
sons, even if they are in uniform, 
to the Department of Justice, 
Washington. Give all the details 
you can, with names of witnesses 
if possible — show the Hun that 
we can beat him at his own game 
of collecting scattered informa- 
tion and putting it to work. The 
fact that you made the report will 
not become public. 


You are in contact with the en- 
emy today, just as truly as if you 
faced him across No Man’s Land. 
In your hands are two powerful 
weapons with which to meet him 
—discretion and vigilance. Use 
them. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 


The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


8 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 








This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
The Progressive Farmer 


United States Gov't 
Committee on 
Public Informatten 














Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 





“ 








GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problerm 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


He 


A 
: 


Supply Limited. 


i 
C 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 


it carries.” 








Dont Turn i 
ss! 


ON’T feed your hogs on peanuts. 


™- 





es J 




















‘Marketing ’ em on the hoof’” is bad busi- 


ness. Packers and refiners discriminate against sections where it is the practice 


to “*hog-down’’ 


off with other feeds it makes the flesh too soft and oily. 


Is it wise to harvest your crop this way? 


the peanut crop. This is done because if hogs are not finished 


Is it good business to feed a vegetable oil worth more than $1.30 a 


gallon to an animal that will be worth several cents less per pound because of such feeding? 
The thing to do, my friend, is to pick your peanuts and sell them to buyers for human food, and to be crushed. You have 


the vines left. 


For the man who does not owna ‘‘Ben- 
thall’’ there are two ways of picking the 
peanut crop—first, hand-picking— second, 
threshing. Mr. Benthall—the genius cf 
the peanut machinery industry—knew 
these old fashioned methods. He knew 
how they cut profits in half. Therefore, 
he designed the Benthall Peanut Picker. 


It takes the place of hand-picking and 
threshing. With the “‘Benthall’’ farmers 
can get all the profit from the peanut. 
Here are some of the reasons why every 
peanut-grower should owna “Benthall’’ : 


Its Mechanical Fingers 


Mechanical fingers — more accurate — 
thousands of times more rapid than human 
hands—do the work that was formerly 
done slowly and laboriously. The ‘“Ben- 
thall’’ is a real picker—not a thresher. It 
picks the Spanish and Virginia varieties 
equally well. Moreover, it will pick cow 
peas. Each nut comes out clean 
and perfect—free from trash and 
stems. Buyers are giving from 
10 to 25 cents more per bushel 
for the Benthall-picked nuts. 


Order Now 


Our factory has been kept 

very busy supplying 

those we could not supply 
last year. Though working 

overtime we may have to 

disappoint many who send 

in their orders late. If you 

want a Benthall Peanut 

Picker — if you want to 

make money—if you 

want to pick your pea- 

nut crop and get all 

the profits from it 

—I urge that you 

write me 


NOW! 


They are the equal of ground corn and oats. Then turn in the hogs to gather nuts left in the field. 
need protein, buy peanut meal from the oil mills—get the nutriment without the oil. 


Let It Pay For Itself 


The Benthall Peanut Picker really 
costs you nothing. Every time 200 bags 
are picked the price of the “‘Benthall’’ is 
saved. It can pick as high as 600 
bushels in a day. You and your boys 
can pick your crop at this rate and have 
fun doing it. Think of the wages you 
would save picking as fast as that! 


The Wastefulness of 
Hand-Picking 
Hand-picking means wasting half the 
crop just as though you burntitup. You 
have to pay out big wages for incompe- 
tent hired help. Birds and stealing lose 
bushels. Buyers cut prices because of 

product arriving late at market. 

These losses on a 200 bag crop amount 
to more than the Benthall Peanut Picker 
costs. 


C. A. SHOOP, Secretary 


BENTHALL MACHINE CO. 


106 Shoop St. 


Suffolk, Va. 


If you 


Threshers Grind Up Money 


Contrast the ‘‘Benthall*’* with a thresher, Cylin- 
threshing bruises the nuts. Often the eye cannot 
detect this, but the skin around kernels is broken 
—germinating power is lost. They can’t be 
used as seed, 


Threshers crack hulls. Oil mills take them at 
a discount because they will not keep in warm 
weather. ‘The weevil gets in and ruins bushels, 
Cylinder machines may harvest your peanuts. 
But they grind up the peanut vines. ‘The feed- 
ing and manurial value of these vines is $25 per 
acre. Cutting them up is like cutting up dol- 
lar bills! The Benthall, Peanut Picker saves 
the vines for feed. 


The ‘‘Benthall’* can be run by a 4 to 6 h. 
engine or by mule power. ‘This makes operat- 
ing expense negligible. ‘Threshers require ex- 
cessive power—from 10 to 15 h. p.—burn up 
high priced gasoline. 


Pick Your Neighbors’ Crops 


Many young men have made their start in life 
operating a ‘‘Benthall’’. Doing custom work 
they have made the nest-egg that bought their 
farms. More peanuts were planted this year 
than ever. There’s a big opportunity 
for you to pick your neighbors’ crops 
and pay for the machine out of the 
profits. 


My Iron-Clad Guarantee 


The ‘‘Benthall’* must do the work 
we claim for it. It is guaranteed to 
pick without injuring the.nuts—with- 
out cutting up the vines--that it will 
pick either Spanish or Virginias. Un- 
less it does thése — your 
money is refunded. We send 
you this’picker with the distinct 
understanding that if it doesn’t 
pick peanuts better than any 
machine ever built you send it 
back to us and it will not cost 
youacent. You can’t own a 
**Benthall’” unless you like it. 


Write Today! 





